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The Dollar-and-Cents Angle 
Power Drives 


N the selection of power drives entirely too much 
I empha is often placed on price. Even though the 

machine may have cost a “pile of money” the drive is 
a poor place to attempt to economize. The machine 
cannot produce as it is expected if handicapped by drive 
trouble and interruptions to operation. | 

By close figuring on the size and rating by horsepower 
an apparent saving of 10 to 20 per cent may be made in 
first cost. If the service and load requirements are given 
full consideration the cheaper drive will operate for a 
while but not provide continuous and satisfactory opera- 
tion. For example, 5 V-belts instead of 4, or a little 
wider chain or flat belt than planned, may increase the 
cost 10 to 20 per cent but life may be 50 per. cent greater 
or even more. This increased life is sufficient to make 
the higher first cost cheapest in the end, without consid- 
ering the freedom from trouble and probably greater 
production. 

QuoraTions ASKED 

Where it is known that price may be a deciding point 
representatives of one transmission organization are 
requested to submit two quotations. One offer is of a 
drive figured as closely as possible and still work for a 
while. The other offer is of the drive that the represen- 
tative thinks should be installed. 

It is explained that one drive will not be guaranteed 
but is offered entirely on a competitive basis against 
other low bidders. The other drive, however, has the 
backing of the manufacturer both as to life and satisfac- 
tion. The difference, it is pointed out, is due to close 
rating which will get by for a while and full rating for 
the special service requirements, uninterrupted produc- 
tion, long life and freedom from trouble. 

When the reason for the difference in 
price is thoroughly explained most plant 


tion with a plant which was recently removed to a new 
building. This plant operated 78 machines. After care- 
ful study of the load, power and operation requirements 
the engineers decided 11 machines could be driven indi- 
vidually to better advantage than in groups. The other 
67 machines were divided into four groups. 

Comparison of the cost and horsepower of motors 
under the two conditions indicated a wide difference in 
cost between group and individual drives. Grouping 
required a little less than 150 horsepower total motor 
rating (including the 11’ individually driven machines). 
These motors cost roughly $2,300, and about $1,000 for 
control, wiring and installation. If all were individually 
driven the 78 machines would have required motors of 
slightly over 400 rated horsepower, costing almost $9,000 
and an additional $5,000 for installation and auxiliary 
equipment. 

SUBSTANTIAL SAVING EFFECTED 

Combination grouping and individual drives indicated 
a saving of over $11,700 in first cost of motor drives 
installed to-balance against cost of lineshaft installed. 
This latter figure is not given but under ordinary condi- 
tions should not be over $2,500 with antifriction bear- 
ings, leaving a net gain of over $9,000 in first cost of 
investment. Assuming fixed charges at 15 per cent of 
cost installed would give an annual operating saving of 
$1,350 or over $110 per month. | 

Also, by combination individual and group driving each 
machine requires approximately 1.8 horsepower in motors 
to operate against about 5 horsepower with motors on all 
machines. Induction motors were used and with approx- 
imately 3 to 1 ratio in motor horsepower rating with the 
two types of drive would, no doubt, incur heavy power 
factor penalties, if individually driven, 
against no penalties in the combination 


executives hesitate to buy the lower priced 
unit. Without the direct comparison in 
prices from the same source and the reason 
for the difference many purchasers might 
dismiss the quotation on the better drive 
as too high, without careful investigation 
as to the reason for the difference. 


SELECTING Proper Drive 


Industrial executives considering addi- 
tions to or revamping of equipment will 
hnd some pertinent facts in regard to drive 


group. Also underloaded induction motors 
operate inefficiently resulting in power 


losses which, combined with power factor 
penalties, would increase the power bill 
considerably. 

Maintenance of the lineshaft with anti- 
friction. bearings should be much lower 
than that necessary for the extra 62 motors 
and their starting or control equipment 
which requires periodic cleaning and in- 
spections against the annual expense for 
lubrication of the lineshaft. 


installation costs and operation in connec- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Opportunity For The Cotton South 


(Walter Parker in Manufacturers’ Record) 


Three great consumers of raw cotton—Japan, Italy 
and Germany—are now doing their utmost to become 
independent of the United States, in so far as supplies of 
raw cotton are concerned. 


Japan is looking to Brazil, India, China, and, in a 
‘small but increasing way, to Manchuria, for raw cotton 
supplies. 


Italy hopes to develop the cotton growing enterprise in 
Ethiopia in a large way. 

Germany has no colonies, but is pressing her scientists 
to find adequate substitutes for raw cotton. 


These movements are based, not on any deficiency in 
quality or on any inability of the United States to pro- 
duce raw cotton in adequate volume, but are based upon 
the difficulties imposed by the United States upon its raw 
cotton producing enterprise, and upon the payment, by 
foreign countries through the normal processes of inter- 
national commerce, for cotton supplies purchased from 
the United States. 


Cotton, a world produced and world used commodity, 
will always sell at a world price. For this reason, the 
cotton producer in the United States, who has long lived 
behind a tariff wall, has always been a direct victim of 
the two-price system in the United States—one for do- 
mestic buyers, and another for world buyers. And he 
will continue to be a victim of that system so long as 
the United States, in its new economic environment, ad- 
heres to that system. | 


The cotton producer. cannot thrive so long as he must 
sell his product at world prices, both at home and abroad, 
and then pay the higher domestic prices for all the things 
he must buy. 


Such is the crux of the cotton farmer’s problem in the 
United States. 


And there is but one solution for that problem, and 
that is a lowered tariff wall and reopened trade channels. 


A lowered tariff wall will bring the cost of the things 
the cotton producer must buy more nearly in line with 
the world prices he receives for his product, and at the 
same time, permit world users to buy his product and pay 
through the normal channels of international trade, which 
is the only way in which they can pay. 


Reopened trade channels will permit the well equipped 
cotton producers in the United States to check the inroads 
now being made on their markets by less well equipped 
foreign producers. 


No other scheme yet proposed can accomplish these 
ends, 


Crop insurance cannot restore the lost markets, and 


markets are the real need. 

Crop control by government, to hold production down 
and in keeping with a diminishing offtake, cannot bring 
prosperity to the cotton farmers. 


The purpose of soil conservation is imcreased, or at 
least sustained, production. As markets are lost, produc- 
tion must decline. | 


And thus is menaced an enterprise, fully organized, 


financed, completely equipped, and tupon which 


some 20,000,000 people have built their economic lives. 


With government spending billions as millions were 
never spent in the past, the loss of an annual income of 
some 600 millions from export sales alone may not seem 
important. But it is vitally important to the national 
economy. Such an income in ten years amounts to six 
billions of dollars—-all new economic life blood spread 
year after year throughout the nation. 


No economist believes government can continue spend- 
ing as it has spent in the recent past. Sooner or later, the 
people must fall back on a normal earning and Earenee- 
ing power. 


If, in the meanwhile, the cotton South has had to 
abandon its export market, and its chief income from 
exports, the whole South will be faced by an entirely new 
economic equation. 


Even under the adverse conditions of the past, the 
South produced cotton because it was the best paying 
crop. 


Under increasingly adverse conditions, the South will 
be compelled to turn to other crops. 


To assume that the established farm proprietor can do 
this without difficulty and without economic harm is to 
assume the impossible. He might turn to food produc- 
tion, but that field is well covered by the Middle West 
and other sections. 


If the established farm proprietor is faced by such a 
problem, how much greater will be the problem to be 
faced by the farm tenant in the Cotton Belt who, sud- 
denly and without preparation, shall have been changed 
by government into a farm proprietor with a huge debt 
hanging over him? What will he produce as a -cash 
crop to raise the money the Government will expect him 
to pay back? 


During more than a century the cotton South, as 
staunch Democrats, in principle opposed the tariff policy 
of the United States as a distinct economic handicap to 
the South. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s strongly intrenched administration, 
with a complete control over Congress, knows that the 
United States must lower its tariff wall, in order that it 
may function efficiently in its new economic environ- 
ment. 

If the cotton South is ever to clear the way for the 
revival of its chief enterprise on a more satisfactory basis 
than it has known in the past, the South will join with 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull in demanding a tariff ad- 
justment, which even most high tariff protected enter- 
prices now know is essential to the economic well being 
of the entire country. 
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Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents 


Hold Mid-Winter Meeting 


BOUT thirty members of the Carolinas-Virginia 
7 Purchasing Agents Association attended the mid- 

winter meeting of this body, held at Sedgefield 
Inn, Greensboro, N. C., January 22nd and 23rd. 


The first business session was held Friday evening, 
preceded by golf in the afternoon, and a dinner at the 


Products Company and vice-president of the National 
Association. | 
Mr. Renard’s remarks were confined to an exposition 
of the aims and objects of the National Association, with 
which the Carolinas-Virginia group has recently affiliated. 


Mr. Tisdale discussed general business conditions. — 

W. G. Thomas, of the Duke Power Company, was 
elected to the executive committee as‘a director to repre- 
sent the Carolinas-Virginia Association in the N. A. P. A. 

The local committee in charge of program and enter- 
tainment was composed of A. C. Goodwin, Proximity 
Manufacturing Company, chairman; W. S. Pepperell, of 
Burlington Mills; and J. M. Geer, of Marshall-Field 
Company, Leaksville-Spray, N. C. 

Officers of the Association are: Hext M. Perry, presi- 
dent; H. S. Poss, American Enka Corp., vice-president ; 
R. V. Spangler, Duke Power Company, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Inn. Saturday’s program included a morning session, a 
golf tournament and other entertainment in the after- 
noon, and a banquet at 7:30 p. m. 

Discussion at the Friday morning session was led: by. 
‘C. F. Williams, purchasing agent, Erwin Cotton Mills, of 
Durham, N.C. 

The golf tournament was in charge of J. Y. Pharr, of 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, who handled this feature of 
the meeting in his usual efficient manner. Out of consid- 


eration for the participants, the scores were not an- 
nounced. 


Principal Speakers at the Saturday morning meeting 5 
were G. A. Renard, executive secretary of the National Officers are elected at the annual meetings, held in the 


Association of Purchasing Agents, and George M. Tis- fall. The Association membership at present numbers 
dale, director of purchases for the United States Rubber 45. | 


| Members Attending Meeting At Sedgefield Inn 


Front Row, Right to Left—-Hext M. Perry, president of the Association, Greenville, S. C.; R. V. Spangler, 
Secretary of the Association, Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C.; W. S. Pepperell, Burlington Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C:; H. M. Hunter, Sec. and Gen. Mgr., Proximity Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, N. C.; J. Y. Pharr, Cannon 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.; W. G. Thomas, Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Harold Dry, Cannon Muls, Kannap- 
olis, N. C.; L. S. Neal, Roanoke Rapids Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; J. M. Geer, Marshall-Field Co., Leaksville- 
Spray, N. C.; C. F. Williams, Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., Burlington Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Second Row—-D. B. Owens, Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va.; W. D. McCullum, Mar- 
shall-Field Co., Leaksville-Spray, N..C.; Arthur C. Goodwin, Proximity Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
G. M..Hill, University of N..C., Chapel Hill, N. C.; J. V. Garrett, High Point, N. C.;. W. H. Pittman, State .of 
North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C.; J. J. Preisinger, Aluminum Co. of America, Badin, N. C.; O. G. Sawyer, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C.; George Waterhouse, Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C.; Frank Coker, Sonoco Products 
Co., Hartsville, S. C.; J. H. Arthur, Hannah-Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 
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Importance Materials Handling 


Plants 
By S. R. Brookshire 


ATERIALS handling is a factor to be reckoned 

with in all industrial plants, large and small, 

and vitally affects manufacturing, overhead, and 
general costs. - 

This subject is one of general interest to plant engi- 
neers, superintendents, and executives since every saving 
effected is that much added to profits. 

Every materials handling system, whether antiquated 
or improved, may offer possibilities for increased effi- 
ciency and greater profits by subjecting the present han- 
dling methods in relation to manufacturing processes to 
critical analysis and study. : 

Any efficient handling system should control the flow 
of materials between operations, and if possible speed up 
production operations. The flow of materials between 
departments should also be given attention. It is also 
possible to increase production by pace-setting with a 
faster method of materials handling, at the same time 
securing a uniform flow of materials by closer co-ordi- 
nation of materials handling with production machinery. 
Everywhere possible the multi-handling of materials 
should be minimized as much as possible, which not only 
saves time and labor but also may decrease damage to 
commodities handled. Many savings may thus be ef- 
fected in manufacturing costs. 

Savings in overhead costs by the use of proper mate- 
rials handling equipment may resulted from speeding the 
movement of materials to and from storage, from in- 
creased storage capacity 
made available by piling 
materials higher than pos- 
sible with present equip- 
ment, and by moving 
larger loads faster. Non- 
productive labor thus ta- 
ken from materials han- 
dling operations may be 
put to productive work. 

General costs savings 
may be accomplished by 
improved scheduling of 
plant operations, utilizing 
all storage capacity, and 
avoiding losses caused by 
damage to commodities 
handled. Close scrutiny 
may even offer savings in the maintenance of materials 
handling equipment. 

Every plant has handling problems which are common 
to all others, and yet each plant is likely to have prob- 
lems peculiar to its own layout and operation. For that 
reason, the proper solution of every problem should be 
considered in its relationship to other factors in the indi- 
vidual plant. 


Every thorough materials handling survey should take 
cognizance of the nature of the commodity to be handled, 
whether bulk or package, size, weight, quantity, building 
conditions, processes, speed of operations, and flow of 
materials. These factors are general, others will present 


themselves as individual problems are taken under con- 


sideration. 

The manufacture and sale of materials handling equip- 
ment is a big field and embraces hundreds of different 
types of equipment, the proper application of which may 
be a hit or miss proposition unless a thorough study is 
made of the problem at hand. 

Securing the biggest return on any materials handling 
equipment is dependent on the manufacturer’s ability to 
interpret your needs and adapt his equipment to special 
conditions in your plant. Frequently the efficiency of a 
system is doubled or tripled by special attachments or 
adaptations made in standard equipment. The engineer- 
ing service offered by the handling equipment manufac- 
turer may have, therefore, a direct bearing on the success 
of the system. Each system is designed to meet specific 
needs, “tailored to fit.” It is, therefore, logical to assume 
that experience is the greatest asset any manufacturer of 
materials handling equipment can have, and should be 
given consideration in the purchase of handling equip- 
ment. 

It would be virtually impossible to catalog here all of 
the types of materials handling equipment, which range 
from the lowly floor truck 
to automatic dispatch 
pneumatic tube systems. 
Very often a single plant 
will find uses for a dozen 
or more different types of 
handling equipment,- such 
as floor trucks, hand lift- 
trucks, electric trucks, 
cranes, tramrail systems, 
conveyors, portable eleva- 
tors, hand and _ electric 
hoists, etc. Each should 
form an interlocking unit 
in a general plan, and 
each should be engineered 
to fit your job. 

After floor trucks, per- 
haps the next most widely used materials handling equip- 
ment is conveyors, embracing gravity rollers, live rollers, 
trolley chain, slat or apron, inclined elevators, portable 
pilers, spiral chutes, etc. When applicable, gravity roller 
and spiral chute systems usually have a lower initial and 
maintenance cost. 

Overhead cranes and tramrail systems often solve 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Lubrication and 


N this discussion of a subject so broad as the lubrica- 

tion and care of textile finishing machinery, we shall 

touch only the high spots, or those things which we 
feel are so important they are really essential. 


First of all, the care of textile finishing machinery is 
in many ways more important than the selection of the 
machines themselves. We may be able to do some satis- 
factory work with a poorly selected machine properly 
lubricated, but it is practically impossible to do any ac- 
ceptable work even with the best machines without proper 
lubrication. 


‘LUBRICATION AND PROPER LUBRICATION 


When I use the term “proper lubrication” I mean lubri- 
cation applied to bearings which have been properly pre- 
pared. Very frequently in improperly cleaning machines, 
dirt is washed down into the running parts, thus washing 
off the lubrication and impairing the efficient operation of 
the bearings. Many troubles encountered in finishing are 
due to improper lubrication; excessive horsepower is also 
due to the same cause. Recently we received a call from 
a mill having trouble in running a large calender—this 
calender was “looping back.” In other words, the cloth 
was hanging or bulging from the top roll. This part of 
the calender had been neglected and the bearings had 
apparently never been cleaned. After proper attention 
the calender was started and the trouble was entirely 
remedied. 


Series oF Tests SHow SAVINGS 


Another case shows where excessive horsepower was 
used because of poor lubrication. We made a series of 
tests at one time with the old type of fixed lubrication. 
This at best is only partial lubrication. Then we carried 
on the test with automatic or continuous lubrication. The 
difference was amazing. There were nine 38-cylinder 
drying machines in the test. After the installation of 
automatic oilers, the total amperes required for the elec- 


Care Textile 
Finishing Machinery 
By J. H. Zahn 


Southern Representative H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


trical operation of the machine dropped from 320 to 188 


and the approximate horsepower dropped from 47 to 28. 
The total cost at the time of the installation on nine ma- 
chines was $684. Many times this cost will be saved in 
the reduction of electrical power required. 

Lubrication means not only the application of the 
lubricant to the surface but embodies cleanliness and 
watchful care of all driving or driven parts as well. Lack 
of proper lubrication means high coal or electric bills due 
to excessive consumption of horsepower and a conse- 
quently decreased profit—as well as oftentimes seconds in 


CLEANLINESS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Of equal importance with lubrication is the necessity 
for cleanliness and care. For instance—starch boxes: 
these should be washed out regularly. When in use see 
that the starch is maintained at an even level and not 
allowed to overflow and waste. Dye Vats: here the im- 
portance of thoroughly cleaning and washing cannot be 
stressed too much. Just a trace of color carried over in 
the box when another color is being run will successfully 
ruin the shade. 

PRopER CARE OF ROLLS 


Then take the all-important subject of rolls. More 
things can go wrong because a roll has not been cared for 
than for almost any other reason. Before putting out a 
few of these troubles let me run over the various kinds of 
rolls we have to deal with. They are rubber, wood, 
pressed rolls (cotton, combination husk, paper), brass, 
iron, steel, tube rolls of various kinds, etc. These de- 
mand individual treatment. 

Rubber rolls tend to wear down in grooves. They may 
have soft spots or “blisters.” Other causes may make it 
necessary to turn them down. Here is where great care 
must be taken. There are several methods that might be 


(Continued on Page 2-/) 
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National Oil Products Establishes Southern 
Plant 


A new plant has been purchased in Cedartown, Ga., by 
the National Oil Products Company of Harrison, N. J., 
for the manufacture of products used in textile process- 
ing, paper milling and other industries, Charles P. Gulick, 
president, announced recently. 

The property, consisting of 52 acres and 10 buildings, 
was owned formerly oF the U. S. Finishing Company 
which has centralized opera- 
tions in Hartsville, S. C. 
Mr. Gulick said his company 
will start construction work 
immediately on another 
building. 

The company maintains 
other offices and plants in 
Chicago, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Seattle. 
Main offices, laboratories 
and manufacturing facilities 
are in Harrison. NOPCO 
also operates an extensive 
experimental farm near 
Flemington, N. J. 

The new Cedartown site 
will be second in size only to 
the Harrison plant. The Georgia town is 65 miles from 
Atlanta and centrally located for Southern _ business 
needs. 

The plant will manufacture neil all type prod- 
ucts of sulphonation, condensation, high and low temper- 
ature chemical reactions and compounds of complex syn- 
thesis. These products are used in textile processing and 
products of like structure find widespread use in paper 
manufacturing and other industries. 

-A wholly owned subsidiary, the Metasap Chemical 
Company, will manufacture metallic soaps in one of the 
buildings, Mr. Gulick said. 

Research and control laboratories will be staffed by 
local chemists who will operate in conjunction with the 
main laboratories in Harrison. Modern equipment will 
be installed in the new laboratories, which will be at the 
disposal of industries desiring research work on their 
products. 

Mr. Gulick was advised by J. H. Barton, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, that the plant would be in opera- 
tion in approximately three months. Mr. Barton, with 
E. T. Woods, works manager and chief engineer, are 
already at the Cedartown site to supervise construction 
work and start hiring employees. 


Charlies P. Gulick 
Pres. National Oil Products Co. 


Activity | in Cotton Spinning Industry for 
December, 1936 


The Bureau of the Census announces that, accosdinan 
to preliminary figures, 27,700,194 cotton spinning spin- 
dles were in place in the United States on December 31, 
1936, of which 24,090,204 were operated at some time 
during the month, compared with 23,805,520 for Novem- 
ber, 23,638,270. for October, 23,514,270 for September, 
23,433,658 for August, 23,251,764 for July, and 23,399,- 
344 for December, 1935. 
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The hours of employment and of productive machinery 
are affected generally by organized short time. However, 
in order that the statistics may be comparable with those 
for earlier months and years, the same method of com- 
puting the percentage of activity has been used. Com- 
puted on this basis the cotton spindles in the United 
States were operated during December, 1936, at 134.5 
per cent capacity. This percentage compares with 129.9 


for November, 123.3 for October, 125.8 for September, 


115.8 for August, 119.8 for July, and 103.8 for Decem- 
ber, 1935. The average number of active spindle hours 
per spindle in place for the month was 313. 


Helpful Hints On Slashing and Sizing 


The following helpful suggestions on slashing, sizing 
and size cooking were submitted to Textile Bulletin by 
J. Lamar Moore, production manager, Callaway Mills, 
Manchester, Ga.: 

“Slashing in my opinion is one of the most vital de- 
partments in a cotton mill. I am of the opinion that 
many superintendents and overseers could have saved 
themselves some headaches if they had taken their slash- 


many look on slashing as a 
necessary evil, but if it is 
not applied correctly it can 
become one of the most cost- 
ly evils in a cotton mill. 

‘In preparing size for the 
slashers there are several in- 
gredients which find their 
way into the size kettle. 
These ingredients are abso- 
lutely necessary if you are to 
prepare a good size. 1. You 
must. have substances that 
will prevent mildew and 
mold. 2. You must have 
softening agents that will 
lubricate. the warp, fibers, 
ond render the warp more pliable. 3. You must have 
materials that will absorb and hold moisture. 4. Mate- 
rials that will add weight to the yarn. 5. You must have 
gums that will assist the starch in its adhesive properties. 
6. You must have adhesive ingredients such as starches. 

‘‘A size mixture should be cooked until done, but not 
overdone. A good way to tell when size is done is to use 
a piece of paper with writing on it, and if you can read 
the writing plainly after covering it with size the size is 
done. ‘If your size is not done, it will shed off the yarn 
and if over done it will dust off. 

“T am offering above a sketch showing the arrange- 
ment of the cooking coil and paddles in our cooking ket- 
tles that have proven most satisfactorily. If any of the 
Textile Bulletin readers have a better arrangement or 
system I would appreciate them writing me. 

‘The coil is a 1” brass pipe with a 1/16” hole drilled 
every 2” apart. The bottom paddle has a sweep on each 
end that clears the bottom of kettle about 1%”. The 
holes in the coil should be drilled at such an angle that 
the steam will force the size bubbles towards top of ket- 
tle; in other words, the object is to boil the size from 
bottom of kettle.” 
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Industrial Rayon Has 
Expansion Plan 


Cleveland, Ohio—An expansion program involving to- 
tal expenditures somewhere near $14,000,000 is being 
contemplated by Industrial Rayon Corporation. 

First, the company is considering construction of addi- 
~ tional facilities and installation of additional equipment 
at’ its Cleveland plant for manufacture of staple fibre 
from viscose by the mechanized continuous process. Such 
additions, cost estimated between $3,500,000 and $4,000,- 
000, would provide for an annual productive capacity of 
about 10,000,000 pounds of staple fibre. 

Second, the corporation intends to erect a new plant in 
Lake County, Ohio, on a tract of approximately 508 
acres of land. It is intended that this new plant will be 
equipped for the manufacture of rayon yarn from viscose 
by the mechanized continuous process. 

12,000,000 Pounps ANNUAL CAPACITY 

While plans have not yet been completed for erection 
of this new plant, the corporation estimates it will cost 
from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 and will have an esti- 
mated annual productive capacity of approximately : 12,- 
000,000 pounds of rayon yarn. 

To defray part of the expansion costs Industrial Rayon 
will offer present stockholders an issue of 151,625 shares 
of capital stock, no-par, on the basis of 1 additional share 
for each 4 shares held of record at a date to be furnished 
by amendment. They will have the privilege of paying 
for any additional shares purchased on an installment 
basis if they desire. One-third of the purchase price will 
be payable upon subscription and one-third each in April 
and June, the specific dates to be furnished by amend- 
ment. 

A registration statement under the Securities Act has 
been filed with the SEC covering 247,625 shares capital 
stock, rights to subscribe to the stock and. installment 
subscription receipts. 

The remaining 89,500 shares of capital stock covered 


by the statement are to be sold to officers of the corpora-. 


tion under options at $30 per share. 
An amendment will supply the offering price to share- 
holders. Any unsubscribed for shares will be sold either 
publicly or privately by underwriters to be made known 
later. 
For the 10 months ended October 31, 1936, the corpor- 
ation reported a consolidated net profit of $1,051,978 
after all charges and provision for Federal taxes, but 
before provision for Federal surtax on undistributed in- 
come. In this connection, the corporation points out that 
no provision has been made for the undistributed earn- 
ings tax as dividends paid during the period included the 
amount of $252,000 paid January 2nd, were approxi- 
mately equal to the adjusted net income for such period. 
At October 31, 1936, consolidated balance sheet showed 
total assets of $17,581,663. Current assets of $10,713,- 
982 compared with current liabilities of $914,685. Cur- 
rent assets included cash, $4,695,082; U.S. Government 
securities, $1,800,000; and commercial paper, $2,394,- 
441. There were 606,500 shares capital stock outstand- 
ing on that date. 
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Elected Superintendent of Students Textile 
Exposition 


Marshall Brandon Payne, of Kannapolis, has been 
elected superintendent of the Students Textile Exposition 
which will be held in connection with the North Carolina 
State College Style Show on Thursday, April 22nd. To 
be elected superintendent of the Students Textile Expo- 
sittion. is regarded as the highest honor which Textil 
students at State College can confer upon a member o! 
the senior class. Mr. Payne is a son of M. M. Payne, 
assistant superintendent in charge of weaving at the 
Cannon Mills. He has had considerable practical mill 
experience and during the present school year is acting as 
a student assistant in the weaving department. He has 
established an excellent scholastic record at State Col- 
lege. | 

Other students elected as officials of the Students Tex- 
tile Exposition were as follows: Foreman of yarn man- 
ufacture, E. W. Blackwood, of Swepsonville; foreman o! 
knitting, C. E. Johnson, of Liberty; foreman of weaving, 
N. M. Dalrymple, of Jonesboro; foreman of dyeing, E. 
5. Horney, of Greensboro; foreman of designing, J. A. 
Boland, of Burlington; assistant foreman of yarn man- 
ufacture, C. J. Squires, of Draper; assistant foreman of 
knitting, R.. E. Dixon, of Winston-Salem; assistant fore- 
man of weaving, T. M. Eyner, of Shelby; assistant fore- 
man of dyeing, J. E. Spainhour, of North Wilkesboro: 
assistant foreman of designing, B. H. Sigmon, of Alexis. 


Carolina Dyeing & Winding, Inc.., 
Management Changes 


Effective at an early date, Ralph C. Anderson and Carl 
C. Sorensen have been elected to the positions of presi- 
dent and vice-president, respectively, of Carolina Dyeing 
& Winding, Inc., Mt. Holly, N. C. Edwin F. James, 
president for the past eight years, will shortly assume an 
executive position with Sylvanic Co., Inc., 122 East 42nd 
street, New York, having charge of the development of 
a new cellulose compound for producing a permanent 
finish on cotton goods. 

Ralph C. Anderson has been handling the sale of va- 
rious hosiery yarns for Carolina Dyeing & Winding, Inc., 
for about six years, in addition to other accounts, with 
headquarters in Charlotte.. He will continue to give his 
active attention to all Carolina sales as well as his new 
responsibilities as president and general manager. 

Carl C, Seresen has been plant manager since moving 
from Boston in 1928, and will retain the supervision of 
production, in addition to the executive duties of vice- 
president. | 

Paul Stevens,-of Burlington, N. C., has resigned as 
treasurer, and is to be succeeded by Arthur L. Hobson, 
Jr., of Boston, Mass, who is also clerk of the corporation. 

Miss Bain Henderson, Mt. Holly, N. C., has been 
elected to the position of assistant -treasurer, after a 
number of years in charge of accounting and secretarial 
work. | 

Carolina Dyeing & Winding, Inc., is engaged in the 
processing of rayon, cotton, silk and other yarns for knit- 
ting and weaving mills, employs about 175 people, and 
has operated day and night without interruption since it 
was organized in 1928. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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attending classes. 
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Mill News 


LaurEL, Miss.—lInstallation of 24 full-fashioned hos- 
iery making machines recently leased by the trustees of 
the Jones County A. H. S. and junior college, will be in- 
stalled soon in the institution’s new vocational building, 
announces M.. P. Bush, State Senator and president of 
the school. 

Through the tentative set-up, students will be offered 
jobs in the textile plant, thereby learning a trade and 
giving a weekly income to those who desire such employ- 


ment. 


Classes will be started. While a number of the stu- 
dents are at work in the mill, an equal number will be 
Following the apprenticeship, students 
will be paid for their labors, this remuneration to help 
pay their way through college. 

President Bush plans to buy the finished product out- 
right, reselling the wearing apparel to realize a profit that 
will be diverted into the school treasury. 


Maiwen, N. C.—A new knitting mill will be opened 
in Maiden, N. C., about March Ist by Frank Campbell, 
A. C. Black and others. 

The new mill is to be located in the Campbell Building, 
now occupied by the Lincoln Knitting Mill, which is pre- 
paring to move into the Harrellson Building in East 
Maiden. | 

_ Machinery has already been secured for the new plant. 


Hickory, N. C.—-C. H. Henderson, of Hickory, has 
sold his partnership interests in the James Knitting Mills 
here to A. N. James, of Mount Pleasant, who is now sole 
owner. Mr. Henderson will continue for the time being 
as general manager of the James Mills, and when relieved 
of these duties will continue as sales manager. He will 
also devote part of his time to his work as president and 
general manager of the Whenball Hosiery Mills in New- 
ton, N. C. 

Mr. Henderson recently sold his interest in the White- 
ner Hosiery Mill, of Hickory, to T. Manly Whitener, 
local attorney. 


Rome, Ga.—Increased rayon production for the fall of 
1937 is assured by the progress which has been made in 
the Tubize Chatillon Corporation’s expansion program. 
The new viscose yarn unit whigh the company is building 
at Rome, Ga., will be completed in June: . Machinery will 
be installed rapidly, and it is expected that the new plant 
will be in full commercial production by September Ist. 

When the new unit is running full the Tubize Chatillon 
Corporation will be able to turn out approximately 16,- 
000,000 pounds of viscose yarn a year. This yarn will be 
knitting yarn, | 

At the same time the company is increasing its acetate 
yarn production. ‘Two more machines were recently put 
into production on acetate yarn. It is anticipated that by 
September the acetate unit of the rayon company will be 
turning out yarn at the rate of 2,000,000 a year. Unlike 


the company’s viscose production, the greater part of its 
acetate output is used by weavers. 
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Mill News 


Wuitney, S. C.—-The Whitney Manufacturing Com- 


pany is equipping their spoolers and warper and warper 
creels with the vacuum lint and dust collector furnished 
by the Textile Shop of Spartanburg, S. C. The entire 
system being handled by one fan and all lint and dust is 
filtered from the air, and the air is recirculated. 


BretmMont, N. C.—Stockholders of three of the Bel- 
mont mills held their annual meetings in the office build- 
ing here on January 29th. | 

Officers and directors of the Acme Spinning Company 
were re-elected. They include A, C. Lineberger, presi- 
dent; R: B. Suggs, secretary and treasurer; R. L. Stowe, 
S. P. Stowe, D. P. Stowe, Harold Lineberger and R. B. 
Suggs, Jr. 

Officers and directors of the Sterling Spinning Com- 
pany, manufacturing combed yarns, were re-elected as 
follows: R. L. Stowe, president; C. T. Stowe, vice-presi- 
dent; S. P. Stowe, secretary and treasurer. Additional 
directors were George W. Stowe, J. W. Stowe, R. D. Hall 
and A. C. Lineberger. 

The Crescent Spinning Company’s officers and direc- 
tors were re-elected. They are: A. C. Lineberger, presi- 
dent; S. P. Stowe, vice-president; George W. Stowe, sec- 


retary-treasurer. Additional directors include J. W. 


Stowe, John M. Scott, of Charlotte, R. L. Stowe and 
W. B. Puett. 


BetMont, N. C.—-Re-election of officers and directors 
was a feature of the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Eagle Yarn Mills, Inc., and the Stowe Spinning Company 
here. 


PoRTERDALE, Ga.—The twine mill at the Porterdale 
unit of the Bibb Manufacturing Company is being ex- 
panded. in order to handle the increasing orders for this 
product, it is announced here. An addition is being con- 
structed to the present mill. 


ETOWAH, TENN.—Within the next few days the De- 
lena Spinning Mills, which have been idle for some time, 
will resume operations. Some months ago, the mills, for- 
merly the Prendergast Cotton Mills and later the Alpha 
Spinning Mills, were bought by a number of local men 
and incorporated under the name of the Delano Spinning 
Mills, with a capitalization of $35,000. Hoyt Lillard is 
the vice-president; Ex-Sheriff B. E. Biggs is vice-presi- 
dent and Dorsey Lillard is secretary, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Ella Mill plant, closed since 
July 30, 1935, will resume operations soon, W. H. Harde- 
man, manager, has announced. Applications for employ- 
ment are being taken and machinery is being conditioned. 


Hemp, N. C.—Work has been going forward on the 
construction of the new throwing division building at the 
Pinehurst Silk Mill, measuring 210 by 165 feet, which 


adjoins the preparation plant and the offices. The new 
structure is of brick and is one-story. It is stated here 
that attributed to the steady growth of the output of 
rayon goods from the mill, it has been necessary to move 
the throwing division into new quarters of its own. 


GREENSBOBO, N. C.—Burlington Mills has let a con- 
tract to Charles W. Angle, of this city, for erection at 
Central Falls, N. C., of a 25,000-square foot addition to 
the Burlington weaving mill there. 

Construction has already been started and masonry is 
well advanced. The addition will be one story in height 
and will be of brick and steel. 


_FRANKLINVILLE, N .C.—At Mill No. 2, the Randolph 
Mills, Inc., has started the construction of a new dye- 
house, which will be 18 by 75 feet. 


ANnpersoN, S. C.—With three exceptions, all mill vil- 


_lages in Anderson County are in excellent condition as to 


sanitary condition, Dr. Goodman Bare, County Health 
Director, said, following a tour of inspection by himself 
and Frank McCown, Sanitary Inspector, of all mills in 
the county. 

All but three of the mill villages surveyed have the best 
water supply possible, with water carriage sewerage dis- 
posal, the sanitary condition of the villages very good, 
and the buying power of the employees slightly above the 
average. 


York, $.-C.—-]. C. Cloniger, general manager of the 
Neely Cotton Mills here, has posted $5,000 for a 30-day 
option on the property of the Clover Mills Company of 
Clover at a purchase price of $30,000. 

Cloniger said when the purchase, which is subject to 
court approval, is completed he and associates would in- 
stall equipment for a yarn mill of 15,000 spindles. The 
option covers the mill and mill village, but not the ma- 
chinery, which was sold recently by Receiver J]. W. Quinn. 

The Clover Mills, one of the first combed yarn mills 
built in the South, has been closed several years. 


MERIDIAN, Miss.—Meridian Hosiery Mills, being 
erected to house 68 full-fashioned hosiery machines and 
auxiliary equipment, will represent a total cost of $750,- 
000. 

Four hundred to 5CO men and women will be employed. 
The new enterprise will have an annual payroll of $400,- 
000. A training school, under the auspices of the school 
authorities, will be in operation within 30 days. 

The plant will be equipped to operate on a five-day, 
45-hour-a-week schedule. 


The building will be air conditioned, a company official 
states, 


Rock Hix, $. C.—The Victoria Cotton Mills are hav- 
ing their machinery overhauled with the Guillet Over- 
hauling System, the work being done by the Dixie Spindle 
& Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mill News Items 


Lyncupurc, VA-—Burlington Mills, Inc., of Burling- 
ton, N. C., is purchasing a 10-acre tract at Galax, Va., for 
a rayon weaving plant employing 250. The contract will 
be let at once. | 

Officials of the new unit will be: President, Gordon 
C. Felts, vice-president, Dan B. Waugh; secretary, Har- 
vey M. Todd. Directors, S. Floyd Landreth, Henry L. 
Harris, Warren B. Bierson and Jack M. Mathew. 


Nasuvitte, TeENN.—The Werthan Bag Corporation 
has purchased a Guillet Overhauling System from the 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


HuntsvitLe, Ata~—The Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C., are overhauling the machinery of 
the Dallas Manufacturing ee using the Guillet 
Overhauling System. 

New Yorx.—Martel Mills Corporation, cotton prod- 
ucts, reports for the year ended October 31, 1936, net 
income of $96,601 equal, after preferred dividends, to 37 


cents per share’on 106,567 shares of common stock. This 


compares with a net loss of $190,164 in the preceding 
year. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Armco Finishing Company 
of Burlington has announced it would call for bids shortly 


after February 1st on contracts to erect a $100,000 fin- 


ishing plant here. 
The mill, which will finish silk, rayon and other textile 


. flat work, will employ from 100 to 105 workers and have 


an annual payroll of around $150,000. Weather permit- 
ting, it is expected the plant will begin operation in early 
spring. | 


Davipson, N. C.—Stockholders and directors of Da- 


- vidson Cotton Mills, Inc., held their annual meetings at 


the main offices in Davidson, January 28th, and heard 
favorable reports from. officers, and elected officials to 
serve during the new year. 

Officers re-elected were: M. L. Cannon, of Charlotte, 
chairman of the board; T. H. Webb, of Concord, presi- 
dent; J. F. Cannon, of Concord, vice-president, and C. W. 
Byrd, of Concord, secretary and treasurer. Mrs. Byrd’s 
annual report showed the company closed the year under 
favorable conditions after a year of successful operation. 


RossvILLE, GA.—Peerless Woolen Mills’ building pro- 
gram is about complete. At a cost of $500,000, the new 
structure will make the Peerless Woolen Mills one of the 
largest manufacturers of moderate priced woolens in the 
country, it is said. 

The new building will have a total of 340 looms and a 
modern lighting system has been installed. 

Rock Hiri, $. C.—There will be a meeting of all of 
the stockholders of Arcade Cotton Mills at the office of 
the corporation at Rock Hill on February 24th, at 11 


o’clock a. m., to consider the resolution of the board of 
directors that the authorized preferred stock of the mills 
be increased in the amount of $50,000 by converting 
$50,000 of the authorized common capital stock, being: 
1,000 shares of the par value of $50 each, into authorized 
preferred stock of par value. of $100 each, to which there 
shall be attached various conditions, preferences and lia- 
bilities, which they list at length. | 


Aucusta, Ga.—At the Enterprise Mill, the offices are 
being remodeled and other work is being done in the 
mill, such as laying new floors, repainting, etc. 


East Frat Rocx, N. C.—Chipman, Inc., has been 
granted a charter to manufacture, buy, sell and deal in 
all kinds of hosiery, yarns, silks and other knitted goods 
under an authorized capitalization of 1,000 shares, no 
par, with 90 shares subscribed by Charles E. Chipman, 
E. Brand Beacham, of Easton, Pa., and Harry E. Kate- 
zenmeyer, of Hendersonville, N: C. 


New Yorx.—Collins & Aikman, upholstery and other 
fabrics, have announced directors had declared an extra 
dividend of 50 cents on the common stock. On January 
lst similar payments were made. | 

The usual quarterly payment of $1.75 a preferred share 
was also ordered. The common disbursements are to be 
made February 19th to holders of record February 9th, 


_ and the one on the preferred March Ist to record Febru- 


ary 19th. 


Plants are located in Philadelphia, Chester and Bonds- 
ville, Pa., Roxboro, N. C.,; Bristol, West Barrington and 
North Providence, R. I., and in Canada. 


BESSEMER City, N. C.—The Algodon Manufacturing 
Company has reported to the police that approximately 


150 pounds of sheet copper were stolen from their prem- 
ises last Sunday. 


LyNcHBURG, VA.—A reorganization plan for Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation which its sponsors said might, 
with modifications, reduce the amount of a projected se- 
curity issue was discussed with Bankrupty Referee Peter 
5. Olney, Jr., in New York on Monday. 

Isidor J. Kresel, counsel for the corporation, voiced ob- 
jections to the plan but the referee said the matter was 
one for creditors to pass on. Edward B. Levy, an attor- 
ney, said the plan was backed by Mercantile Finance 
Corporation, which has agreed to underwrite $602,700 in 
new securities. Proposed modification, which may reduce 


the amount to $546,000, however, will be considered Feb- © 
ruary 9th, 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—Shipments are being. made 
from the Parkersburg plant of The Viscose Company, 
which had been isolated because of the Ohio river floods. 

Initial shipments are by truck, but it is expected that 
train shipments will be resumed next week. 
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Personal News 


R. L. Stegall has resigned as master mechanic of the 
Mexia (Texas) Textile Mills. 


R. S. Sosebee, of Seneca, S. C., is now section hand 
spinning day shift, Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 
| | 


J. C. Edwards has resigned as superintendent of the 
Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Morgan Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C. 


Geo. O. Lipe, for many years superintendent of the 
Linn Mill Company, Landis, N. C., has been elected 
president to succeed the late D. B. Coltrane. 


-€. R. Lewis has resigned as master mechanic of the 
Texas Textile Mills, Dallas, Texas, to accept a similar 
position with the Mexia (Texas) Textile Mills. 


_ The employees of Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 
S. C., have contributed $300 to the flood sufferers. ‘The 
quota for the entire city was $340, which was oversub- 
scribed. 


F. P. Parkman has accepted the position of overseer 
of No. 4 and No. 5 weaving at the Springs Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S.C. He was formerly with the Gossett Mills, 
Anderson, S. C. 


E. P. Jordan, Clemson textile graduate of 1929, has 
resigned his position with Goodyear-Clearwater Mills, 
Atco, Ga., to accept a position in cost and efficiency work 
with Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C. 


Hugh D. Camp has resigned as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Roanoke Mills Company, and vice- 
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president of the Patterson Mills of Roanoke Rapids, to 
become general manager of the Chesapeake Camp Cor- 
poration at Franklin, Va., a paper manufacturing plant. 


R. Bigham Smith has joined the sales force of The 
Terrell Machine Company, of Charlotte, and will be in 
charge of sales in Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee, it was 
announced this week by E. 
A. Terrell, president of the 
company. 


Mr. Smith served in the 
Navy during the World War 
and in 1919 entered the em- 
ploy of Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, with which mill 
he was connected for several 
years.. In recent years he 
| has represented two of the 
larger manufacturers of tex- 
tile mill equipment and is 


R. Bigham Smith 


widely known in Southern textile mill circles. 


Lester R. Walls, of the New York office of Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, is headed for Phoenix, Ariz., 
where he plans to spend several days with his son. 


W. W. Webb, Clemson textile graduate of 1935 and 
formerly with Clearwater Manufacturing Company, 
Clearwater, S. C., is now employed as chemist at Kerr 
Bleachery, Concord, N. C. 


Jack M. Alexander has joined the sales force of the 
Carolina Broom and Mop Company, of Charlotte, it was 
announced by J. B. Choate, manager of the concern. Mr. 
Alexander has been calling on Southern textile mills for 


the past twenty years and is well known in textile mill 
circles. 


Clarence R. Barton, who completed the textile course 
at Clemson in 1929 and who was formerly with Slater 
Manufacturing Company, is now superintendent of Plants 
1 and 2 of the Chadwick-Hoskins Company, Charlotte, 


W. H. Brinkley, Southern sales manager of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., announces. the addition of V. C. Shad- 
den to the Southern sales staff.. Mr. Shadden will cover 
the Tennessee territory and will make headquarters at 
Chattanooga, where the company has recently established 
a large warehouse to serve the mills of that section. 


Robert O. Huffman, hosiery manufacturer and former 
mayor, was recently elected to the Town Council of 
Morganton, N. C., to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Charles E. Kistler. Mr. Huffman will serve until the 
biennial election in April. 


D. F. Dalton, formerly overseer weaving at Echota 
Cotton Mills, has resigned that position to accept the 
position of superintendent at the Winville Corporation, 
Winder, Ga. 
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Mill News 


GREENVILLE, S. C,—A voluntary non-suit was taken 
in a case of Conestee Mills, a corporation, vs. Greater 
Greenville Sewer District after a continuance had been 
refused by Judge E. C. Dennis, presiding. The case had 
been set by special order. 


Marion, N. C.—Directors of the Marion Manufactur- 
ing Company, meeting here, elected Sam L. Copeland, the 
company’s secretary, to be a member of the board of 
directors and vice-president. 

The meeting also filled the vacancy caused by the 
death of Rignal W. Baldwin, who passed away here Jan- 
uary 2nd after many years as head of the local mill. His 
successor is Samuel Hamill, of New York, who was 
elected to the presidency. He is also the treasurer. 


Marion, N. C.—W. Lester Morris was re-elected pres- 
ident and treasurer of Clinchfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany at the annual stockholders’ meeting. All other direc- 
tors and officers were re-elected as follows: H. M. Leslie, 
of New York, first vice-president; J. L. Morgan, second 
vice-president; T. V. Ellis, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; C. A. Johnson ,of Tarboro, chairman of the board; 
H. V. Brumley, M. Rosenwasser, R. D. Scott, of New 
York; J. W. Pless, of Asheville; E. F. Smith, of Jersey 
City; J. W. Winborne, John Yancey, all of whom were 
present at the meeting, and Frank Leslie, 1. H. Rosen- 
wasser, of New York; J. H. Rodgers, and J. T. Rich, of 
Norfolk, were elected directors. | 

Mr. Morris made a fine report on the past year’s oper- 
ations and was heartily commended. 


Sturtevant Representative Transferred To 
Greensboro 


A. B. Wason, of the New York office of the Cooling 


and Air Conditioning Corporation, Division of B. F. 


Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., has 
been transferred to Greensboro, N. C. The purpose of 
this transfer, says a company official, is to provide better 
service to the textile industry in connection with air con- 
ditioning installations. 

Mr. Wason has been with the Cooling and Air Condi- 
tioning Corporation since 1926 and is a thoroughly ex- 
perienced engineer in connection with all types of air 
conditioning installations, including those for textile mill 
applications. 


Mrs. McLaurine Injured 


Mrs. W. M. McLaurine, wife of the secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, had the 
misfortune to fall and is confined to a Charlotte hospital 
with a badly dislocated shoulder. Mrs. McLaurine is 


doing well according to latest reports. 
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Royce Chemical Establishes Plant At Rock 
Hill 


Clinton Cadamus, superintendent of the Royce Chem- 
ical Company, at Carlton Hill, N. J., has announced that 
the company would take over land and buildings formerly 
owned by the Helen Yarn Mills at Rock Hill, S. C., “as 
soon as we can get going, probably in a couple of weeks.”’ 

He said details of plans for taking over the property 
were uncertain. The chemical firm purchased the Rock 
Hill property from A. C. Myers, receiver of Textiles, Inc., 
of Gastonia, N. C., for $5,000. 

Federal Judge E. Yates Webb approved the sale in an 
order filed at Charlotte, N. C. 


OBITUARY 


W. D. ANDERSON, JR. 


W. D. Anderson, Jr., of Macon, Ga., president of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, died January 28th after 
a short illness. Mr. Anderson was 36 years old. 

He became president of the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany last March when his father, W. D. Anderson, gave 
up this office and became chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. One of the youngest men in the country to have a 
position at the head of such a large concern, Mr. Ander- 
son began his business career when he was 12 years old. 


_ Friends reported that he started a one-man retail sausage 


business at that time and that he earned enough money 
to purchase his first stock in the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company. 

He was graduated from the University of Georgia, 
where he was an outstanding athlete, in 1921. He then 
went into the textile manufacturing business and for sev- 
eral years before he became president of the company 
was vice-president in charge of sales. He was unmarried 
and is survived by his parents and one sister. 

His father is a former president of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association. 


LOUIS L. WISNER 


Louis L. Wisner, of Hackensack, N. J., former presi- 
dent of the Industrial Dyeing Corporation of America, of 
Charlotte, N. C., and Woodside, L. I., died of coronary 
thrombosis, in his 44th year. 

He is survived by his widow, the former Beatrice Ad- 
ler, daughter of J. H. Adler, vice-president, Adler Shoe 
Co.; a son, Kenneth, and a daughter, Barbara. 


GRAEME T. McGREGOR 


Mayor Graeme T. McGregor, 58, of Anderson, S. C.., 
the city’s chief executive since 1930 and president of the 
South Carolina Municipal Association, died January 18th. 

A native of Columbia and graduate of Clemson Col- 
lege, Mayor McGregor for a number of years was in the 
textile industry, later dealing in stocks and bonds before 
entering city politics. 
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Importance of Materials Handling in 
Industrial Plants 
(Continued from Page 6) 

problems not readily solved with other types. For ex- 
ample, a crane installation in a dyehouse enables the 
operator to spot his loads and conserves floor space. 

Tramrail lends itself particularly well to the handling 
of loom and warp beams and saves floor space by han- 
dling the loads over 
machines. The system 
offers and “out” to 
mille changing their 
loom beams to larger 
sizes, handling . over- 
head the beams which 
are too large to pass 
through narrow sides. 
At present there seems 
to be a definite trend 
to larger beams, an- 
other means of effect- 
ing economies in plant 
operation. 

Hand and electric lift- 
trucks with platform 
or skid systems have gained wide popularity in the field 
in recent years. Even shipping on skids has been reduced 
from theory to common practice, with savings to both the 


Courtesy Standard Conveyor Co. 


shipper and the receiver. Numerous articles have appear- 


ed in several publications on this one subject. 

Another system rapidly gaining favor among indus- 
trials is the pallet system used in connection with electric 
fork type trucks for moving and stacking barrels, bags, 
and cases, a one-man operation combining the utility of 
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lift-trucks for conveying and portable elevators for stack- 
ing. 

Electric tractors with trailer trains are employed by 
numerous textiles and other industrials for handling com- 
modities between departments and warehouses, with 
handsome savings over hand handling methods. 

The secret, which after all is no secret, is that correctly 
engineered materials handling equipment converts man- 
power into horsepower.’ This applies to all efficient me- 
chanical handling methods, only a few of which are 
mentioned herein, and about which a volume might be 
written. 


Symposium On Textile Research To Be 
Held At Chapel Hill 


A Symposium on Textile Research will be held as a 
part of the joint meeting of the American Physical So- 
ciety and the Southeastern Section of. this society in 
Chapel Hill, N. C., on February 20th. This sym- 
posium will emphasize the application of physics in this 
field. The program consists of the following invited 
papers: 

“Structure of the Cotton Fiber,” Wanda K. Farr, Cel- 
lulose Laboratory, Boyce- ‘Thompson Institute for Plant | 
Research, Yonkers, N. Y. 

“Moisture Content and Electrical Properties of Cot- 
ton,” A. C. Walker, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 463 
West St., New York. | 

“Place of Statistics in Textile Research,” John P. Elt- 
ing, Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C. 

“Physical Basis of Color Measurement,” A. C. Hardy, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Textile Mills in Safety Contest 


Two hundred and twenty-eight North Carolina textile 
plants are competing in the second State-wide safety con- 
test being sponsored by the North Carolina Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in co-operation with the North 
Carolina Industrial Commission, according to announce- 
ment made by Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary of the As- 
sociation. 

This is a large increase over contest membership last 
year, when 171 plants participated. The present contest 
is being conducted by the large majority of North Caro- 
lina textile mills, Mr. Marshall declared. It began with 
the first full payroll week in January and will extend 
through the last full payroll week in August. 

Contestants have a good record to break, since in the 
first contest 56 plants went through the entire period of 
three and one-half months without a lost-time accident, 
Mr. Marshall said. Groupings for the present contest are 


as follows: plants with 200 employees and under, plants 


with 201 to 400 employees, plants with from 401 to 750 
employees, and plants with 751 employees and more. 
The contest last year was the first of its kind in the 
nation. 

Silver trophies will be awarded to the plants of each 
group which operate during the period with the greatest 
number of man hours and no lost-time accidents. In 
discussing last year’s contest, Mr. Marshall said the 171 
competing plants operated with 59,742 employees for a 
total of 33,051,191 man-hours during the period of the 
contest. The 56 plants operating without a lost-time 
accident during the entire period made 6,820,922 man- 
hours, or 20.7 per cent of the total man-hours exposed to 
accidents. These plants had 12,789 employees, or 21.4 
per cent of the total. | 

One hundred and fifty-three plants with 47,355 em- 
ployees operated either one or more months without a 
lost-time accident, making a combined total of 465 
months or 67.9 per cent of total months operated by all 
plants during the contest without a lost-time accident. 
These plants, making 15,315,405 man-hours, operated 
without a lost-time accident for one or more months, or 
46.3 per cent of the total man-hours exposed to. the 
hazard of accident for one or more months without a 
lost-time accident. 

Mr. Marshall said cotton manaufacturers of the State 
were delighted with the record made last year. They are 
making every effort to make a better record this year, he 
declared. 


State College Style Show 


Dr. Thomas Nelson has announced that the home 
economics departments of twelve North Carolina colleges 
have accepted the invitation of the State College Textile 
School to participate in the annual Style Show, which 
will be held in connection with the Students Textile Ex- 
position on Thursday, April 22nd. 

All the costumes displayed in this Style Show are made 
by young women, as a part of their classroom work in 
home economics, from fabrics designed and woven at 
State College by Textile students. It demonstrates the 
variety and utility of fabrics produced at State College 
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and shows the high calibre of work which the students 
there and in the co-operating colleges are doing to pre- 
pare themselves for a life of usefulness. Conducted an- 
nually since 1928, this Style Show has grown so large 
that it has been necessary to restrict the number of par- 
ticipants from each institution to 15. It is expected that 
approximately 160 young women will take part in this 
event. 

Colleges which have accepted the Textile School’s invi- 
tation to participate in the 1937 Style Show are: Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College, Boone; Catawba College, 
Salisbury; Elon College, Elon College, N. C.; Flora Mac- 
donald College, Red Springs; Greensboro College, 
Greensboro; High Point College, High Point; Louisburg 


College, Louisburg; Meredith College, Raleigh; Peace 


Junior College, Raleigh; Queens-Chicora College, Char- 
lotte; Salem College, Winston-Salem; Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 


J. R. Wilson Opens Machinery Company 


J. R. Wilson, who recently resigned as superin- 
tendent of Columbia Manufacturing Company at Ram- 
seur, N. C., after fifteen years’ continuous successful ser- 
vice, has opened the office of Wilson Textile Machinery 
Company at No. 10 Webster Street, Greenville, S. C. 

Prior to his connection with Columbia ‘Manufacturing 
Company, Mr. Wilson was for several years superin- 
tendent of Poinsett and Camperdown Mills in Greenville. _ 

Mr. Wilson’s new business includes the handling of 
new and used textile machinery and supplies, reworking 


rings, spindles, bobbins, etc. 


New Directors Elected 


At the annual meeting of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, the following were 
elected to the Board of Directors, to serve for three 
years: William J. Gallon, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; 
George P. Ray, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc.; Donald B. Tansill, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Inc.; Jo- 
seph W. Valentine, J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Distribute Textile Chart 


Scheuer & Co., textile brokers and consultants, with 
offices at 72 Leonard street, New York City, are distrib- 
uting the 1936 edition of their Comparative Textile Chart. 
This compilation has come to be looked-upon by the 
industry as an official record, and is said to be the only 
document of its kind issued. 

The chart includes a price history of 64/60 38%4” 5.35, 
the standard cotton print cloth of the market, covering 
the years 1926 to 1936, inclusive. It records the highest 
and lowest average monthly mill margins, as well as the 
cloth and cotton price range during these years. These 
mill margins represent what mills receive for the services 
of manufacturing, financing and selling. A record of 
high and low prices of a wide range of staple cotton 
fabrics is also included. The unprecedented spread be- 
tween contract and spot prices has made necessary the 
inclusion of statistics bearing on these differences. 


| 
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North Carolina Again Defeats 
Child Labor Amendment 


ip the fourth time the North Carolina Legis- 
lature has refused to ratify the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment. 


It may have been all right to permit the States 
to vote upon this proposal to transfer powers 
from the States and give to Congress the right 
to “limit, regulate or prohibit the labor of all 
persons under 18 years of age,” but it is mani- 
festly unfair to permit the proponents to bring 
the measure again and again before each Legis- 
lature and eventually wear down the opposition. 

When the measure is once ratified that ap- 
proval can not be reconsidered, but when ratifi- 
cation has been refused it can be brought up 
again and again. 

The advocates of the measure care nothing 
about fairness and little about child labor. 

The real objective of the measure is to give 
the powers to Congress and thereby to the U. S. 
Department of Labor thus securing work for an 
army of inspectors which will probably require 
an appropriation of $1,000,000 per year. 

The advocates cry aloud that there is no de- 
sire to regulate or prohibit farm labor, but when 
the Amendment was before Congress they op- 
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posed and prevented the adoption of amend- 
ments which would have exempted farm labor. 


If the Federal Child Labor Amendment is 
adopted the States will be flooded with an army 
of Federal inspectors, and even if the immediate 
limits do not affect persons above 16 years of 
age, the inspectors will require reports upon all 
up to 18 years of age, including farm labor. 


Recently Nevada and Kentucky have ratified | 
after having repeatedly rejected the amendment 
in other years and the New York House has. 
passed the resolution, but the Federal Child La- 
bor Amendment still has far to go, and if those 
States which believe in States Rights will defend 
their position it will not receive the necessary 36 | 
ratifications. 


While there is no definite time limit upon the 
ratification of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the United States Supreme Court has held 
that it must be done within a “reasonable time,” 
and the American Bar Association holds that as 
far as the Federal Child Labor Amendment is 
concerned a “reasonable time” has passed. 


Sit-Down Strikers 


i: is not improbable that the new labor union 
idea of sit-down strikes will react against 
unions and in the end will have beneficial results. 

A strike is one thing, peaceful picketing a 
plant is another thing, and neither of itself vio- 
lates law. Forcible trespass upon property and 
the holding of that property for ransom is some- 


- thing quite different, inasmuch as it is definitely 


illegal, whether it results in violence or not. 
Breaches of law by violence in strikes of the old 
style have no doubt been numerous, but they 
were incidental to an originally lawful process, 
and not a necessary part of the process. The . 
sit-down strike is inherently unlawful in its in- 
ception. 

It is an elementally simple question that is 
thus presented to public opinion—one which is 
separated from other questions of wages, hours, . 
rules, collective bargaining, and so forth. 

The public has never really understood labor 
unions or their tactics and have usually been 
inclined to look upon strikers and peaceful pick- 
eting as the efforts of downtrodden workers to 
prevent injustices such as low wages or distress- 
ful working conditions. | 

When, however, the property of the employ- 
ers is seized by the workers and held by them 
for the purpose of forcing the employers to grant 
certain demands, it must appear to everyone to 
be an illegal act. 


| 
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It is even worse, in the case of the General 
Motors Company, when those who seize the 
property are a small minority of the employees 
and are seeking not only to force their demands 
against the company but to force all of the em- 
ployees to join their union and to pay levy to 
same in the form of dues. 


President Sloan, of the General Motors Com- 
pany, very rightly refused to deal with a group 
of employees who held his property illegally and 
the criticism which President Roosevelt directed 
towards him was by no means justified. 


If it is legal for a group of union members to 
seize a plant of the General Motors Company 
in order to enforce certain demands, it would be 
equally as legal for the General Motors Com- 
pany to seize the plant of the Ford Company 
and hold it until they agreed to sell at a price 
fixed by the holders. 


If there is a law against illegal seizure of the 
property of others, it must be applied against sit- 
down strikers or else the law must be abolished 
and we must return to the law of the jungle, 
where might makes right. 


Just at present the sit-down strike is being 
viewed from the standpoint of political expedi- 
ency, or it might be more accurately stated as 
from the standpoint of the payment of political 
debts. 


If the mind of the public of America is still 
honest and still committed against illegal seizure 
of the property of others, the present sit-down 
strikes may be just the thing to turn public opin- 
ion against the tactics and control of labor union 
leaders. 


Hope for Capital Gains Levy 
Revision 


HE recent appointment of Roswell Magill as 

under-secretary of the U.S. Treasury has re- 
vived hope that the capital gains and losses sec- 
tions of the income tax law mill be revived. 


In his recent book, ‘‘Taxable Income,” Mr. 
Magill spoke in one section of corporation in- 
come being “burdened” by the surtaxes levied 
on undistributed profits. 


Setting up two tests which taxation of capital 
gains should meet, Mr. Magill declares, in his 
book, that the existing system, which was en- 
acted in 1934, does not fulfill either requirement. 
The two tests, he says, are: 


“1. The tax should, so far as possible, ap- 
proximate that which would have been payable 
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had the appreciation in value been taxed as it 
occurred. 


“2. The method of taxation should not be 
such as to retard normal sales or to encourage 
sales of capital assets for tax purposes only. 


“The application of the percentages in the 
1934 law,” said Mr. Magill, “is not well calcu- 
lated to accomplish either objective.” 


Discussing possible alternatives, Magill 
noted the suggestion of the Nation ax Asso- 
ciation that the government require taxpayers 
to inventory their capital assets at market value 
and tax the appreciation. He rejects this pro- 
posal on the grounds that the Supreme Court has 
indicated it would not regard an arbitrary tax on 
unrealized profits as an income tax and hence 
might declare unconstitutional a provision re- 
quiring an inventory of capital assets, but he has 
expressed the idea that it can be circumverted. 


Fine Work in Accident Prevention 


M*** Southern cotton mills have in recent 
years paid much attention to the reduction 
of accidents, and conspicuous among that num- 
ber has been the Riverside and Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills of Danville, Va. 


Although they added 800 persons to the pay- 
roll in 1936, they had fewer lost-time accidents 
due to energetic measures to prevent careless- 
ness, causing suffering and economic losses. 

In 1935, with 8,462 employees, there were 92 
lost-time accidents, whereas in 1936, with 9,189 
employees, there were 89 accidents causing 
losses of time a frequency of 4.9. 

President Robt. R. West is to be congratulat- 
ed upon the very fine showing which has resulted 


_ from the safety organization which he perfected 


in his mills. 


Advise Moderation In Cloth 
Commitments 


S CHEURER & Co., of New York, give, in their 
weekly letter, the following advice to their 
customers: 


At this point we favor moderation in cloth commit- 
ments, but we recommend commitments. We suggest 
that similar restraint and moderation should be empha- 
sized by sellers as well. Obviously, the questions of sea- 
sonability and timing must be afforded full consideration 
in the making of cloth engagements. Comparative values, 
the position of individual fabrics and constructions, are 
all subjects of judgment. There is no automatic proce- 
dure implied in this buying recommendation.” 
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Mill News 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Work on the substantial addition 
to the bobbin and -spool plant of the Terrell Machine 
Company is nearing completion. The addition consists 
of a new boiler plant, and a thoroughly modern dry kiln, 
both of which are already in operation. 
equipped with automatic controls for both humidity and 
temperature and has reversible forced-draft circulation. 


GutFport, Miss.—The Walcott & Campbell Spinning 
Company has been dismantled and machinery for the 
manufacture of shirts and pajamas is being. installed by 
Levin, Harris & Smith of New York. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Commercial and industrial inter- 
ests of Charlotte were giving quiet consideration to a 
preliminary proposal of New Jersey interests to establish 
a 100-machine silk hosiery manufacturing plant here. 

The identity of the New Jersey concern was being 
withheld by Chamber of Commerce officials and other 
Charlotte interests with which this matter has been dis- 
cussed in recent days. 

C. O. Kuester, manager of the Chamber of Commerce, 
said some time may elapse before the New Jersey group 


makes a final decision, as “‘they are looking over the sit-. 


uations in several cities.”’ 

Manufacturers in this industry said a mill having 100 
knitting machines represents an investment of more than 
$500,000. 

Taylor R. Durham, of this city, secretary of the South- 


ern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, said-he had no 


definite information concerning a prospective new hos- 
iery mill here. He added that he knows several New 
Jersey corporations are giving consideration to plans for 
removal of their plants into the South. He also pointed 


out that in the past two years the knitting industry in the — 


South has expanded steadily and at a rather rapid rate. 

It was understood that the Chamber of Commerce here 
is assembling data which may be of interest to the New 
Jersey concern whose representatives spent several days 


here. While here he was escorted to the clubs, where he 


met a number of Charlotte business men -and manufac- 
turers, it was learned. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Lee Construction Company has 
been awarded a contract, at “several thousand dollars,”’ 
to rework a building of the American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Corp., at 822 West Morehead street, providing addi- 
tional offices for the former Charles H. Stone Chemical 


Company that the American Cyanamid Company bought | 


recently. 

The same contract also calls for a new warehouse on 
Wilkinson boulevard. 

The additional office space of the combined companies 
will care for both staffs while the consolidation of the 
concerns is completed. 


ORANGE, VA.—V. R. Shackelford, W. R, Preddy and 
J. M. Samuels, members of the Orange County, Va.., 
Chamber of Commerce, appeared before the board of 
supervisors and outlined plans of the American silk Mill 
for erection of an addition to the local plant at an esti- 


The kiln is 
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Mill News 


mated cost of from $40,000 to $60,000. 7 

The board was asked to grant tax exemption on the 
project for a period of five years. This was readily 
granted, with the understanding that the addition be 
completed by January 1, 1938. | 

Work on the proposed addition, which will be an en- 
largement of both the weaving and throwing departments, 
is expected to begin within 30 days. 

The main plant of the American Silk Mill was located 
at Orange in 1930 at a cost of $65,000 for the building. 
An addition to provide a weaving department was erected 
in 1936 at a cost of $35,000. The mill is employing 450 
hands at this time. Completion of the addition will give 


employment to 100 more persons. The plant last year 


had a payroll of approximately $350,000. 


Americus, Ga.—Workmen are engaged in installing 
25 new machines in the plant of Manhattan Shirt Com- 


_ pany at Americus. Completion of the new unit will pro- 


vide facilities for employment of approximately 75 new 
operatives in the plant, of which M. Roughgarden is 
resident mariager. Expansion of the American plant so 
as to employ approximately 300 operatives within the 
next few months, is reported planned. 


Hampton, Ga.—The Ensign Cotton Mills,.of Forsyth, 
have sold one of their plants in Hampton to the Hender- 
son Foundry and Machine Shops. Repairs to the build- 
ings will begin soon and the foundry and machine shop 
will be moved into the larger building. This concern 
makes cotton mill parts. 


New Beprorp, Mass.—vDirectors of the Beacon Man- 
ufacturing Company have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 payable February 15th on stock of 
record February Ist. The amount distributed was $16,- 
000 on a capital of $1,080,000. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The officers and directors were 
re-elected at the annual meeting of stockholders and 


directors of the Dixie Mercerizing Company. 
George R. West, Jr., president of the company, said 
only routine matters came before the annual meeting. 


Lanois, N. C.—G. O. Lipe, former superintendent, was 
named president of the Linn Mills Company at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders and directors. He succeeds 
D. B. Coltrane, recently deceased. | | 

Other officers elected include: Lester D. Coltrane, re- 
elected vice-president; L. A. Corriger, re-elected treas- 
urer; Frank Lipe, secretary. 


RocKINGHAM, N. C.—Construction of the North State 
Knitting Mill, recently incorporated here by W. B. Cole 
and others, has been indefinitely postponed. 


CRANBERRY, N. C.—Fisher-Beck Hosiery Mills, of 
Kingsport, Tenn., has equipped the plant for hosiery fin- 
ishing and will not operate any knitting equipment, it is 
stated. 
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CLEANSER 
~A Cure for Sott Floors 


Out of date methods of scrubbing 
softens Maple floors. They show ab- 
sorption when scrubbed, fuzz and 
sliver easily and wear out years too 
soon. 


Mi-Cleanser and The Denison Method 
of Serubbing result in hard floors that 
clean easier, last longer and look 
brighter. 


Write for detailed information today. 
ESTABLISHED 1915 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


February 4, 1937 


Mill News 


Pett Crry, ALA.—The Pell City unit of the Avondale 
Mills is enjoying probably the heaviest production and 
sales in the history of the company. All departments are 
operating 16 hours per day, five days a week, and in 
some departments the machinery is kept going 24 hours 
daily. The addition of a Sanforizing machine during the 
past year has expedited sales of the local company’s 
products. Other machinery has been added throughout 
the year with a consequent addition of employees. Over 
700 men and women are employed in the Pell City de- 
partment. Employees of the entire Avondale organiza- 
tion were given a week’s vacation with pay last fall, 
making history in Alabama textile circles and emphasiz- — 
ing the progressive attitude of the Comer interests to- 
ward their employees. 


Onancock, VA.—Eastern Shore bag & Burlap Cor- 
poration, with an authorized capital of $20,000 preferred 
stock and 600 shares of common stock, no par value, 
has been chartered by the Virginia Corporation Commis- 
sion to do a manufacturing business. Lionel S. Scott is 


president of the new corporation. 


CiinTton, S. C.—It is made known here that the Old 
Lydia Mills Building is being renovated and recondi- 
tioned preparatory to the installation of 200 looms. The 
F-B Electric Company of Chester, S. C., has been award. 
ed the lighting contract for the building. 


BELMONT, N. C.—A. C. Lineberger was re-elected 
president of the Perfection Spinning Company at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders recently. The secre- 
tary s report showed good business for the past year, 
during which 6 per cent in dividends was paid te share- 
holders. 

Other officers re-elected are: R. B. Suggs, vice-presi- 
dent; D. P. Stowe, secretary and treasurer; in addition 
to these, the board of directors include A. C. Lineberger, 
Jr., R. L. Stowe, F. D. Maynard and J. H. Lineberger. 

The Linford Mills, Inc., also held a stockholders’ meet- 
ng, at which the secretary, J. E. Ford, reported that 6 
per cent has been paid to shareholders during the year just 
passed. Officers were re-elected as follows: A. C. Line- 
berger, president; W. B. Puett, vice-president; J. F. Ford, 
secretary and treasurer; and in addition, the following 
board of directors: S. P. Stowe, I. J. Ford, C. L. Bum- 
gardner and C. W. Kale. 


PuLAski, VA.—T. J. Wallner was re-elected president- 
treasurer of the Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders at the Pulaski, Va., 
plant. B. L. Lichten, of Philadelphia, was named vice- 
president and E. W. Calfee, Pulaski, secretary. 

Mr. Wallner reported that $1,298,275.49 had been paid 
out in wages in the six years’ existence of the plant. 
Taxes have amounted to $56,024.43, or 39 per cent of 
the company’s capital investment. The company is en- 


larging two departments and will move into new offices. 


The firm manufactures women’s full-fashioned silik 
hosiery. It enjoyed its best year in 1936. 
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INFLUENZA 
PREVENT SHUTDOWNS 


PROTECT YOUR EMPLOYEES 
By Spraying 


In Your Mill Buildings and Village Homes 


As a result of the long spell of damp and unseasonable weather, INFLUENZA and PNEUMONIA are spreading at an 
alarming rate. During the epidemic several years ago, mills completely checked the spread of influenza with PINESOL 
sprayed through humidifiers in the plants and with ordinary Wwitering sprinklers in the homes. 


Guard your employees against the disease and your mills against possible shutdown, by using this positive protection. 
The cost is negligible. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY WELL KNOWN MANUFACTURERS 


“T have used PINESOL for a number of years and always found that it reduced the number of cases of flu in ae mill 
and mill village. I feed it through the humidifiers in the mill.”—-John A. McFalls, Supt. 


“It is my opinion that PINESOL does not clog or injure humidifiers in any way and is a splendid preventative for 
flu. We are using it in our shop at Charlotte. "_W. B. Hodge, Sou. Mgr., Parks-Cramer Co. 


Order Barrel Immediately and Be Ready for Any Emergency 


Preserve Your Mill Floors 
and Keep Them in First Class Condition With 


FLOOR 


Wetting floors makes them expand, buckle, and eventually disintegrate. 


A floor on: which PINESOL FLOOR DRESSING is used will last several generations ‘a will look as good as a waxed 
floor, with a golden oak finish. 


Floors dressed with PINESOL FLOOR DRESSING are easy to keep clean. 
sweeping. 
Fills the room with the pleasant and ‘healthful smell of the Long Leaf Pines. 


Any of the following mills will tell you how this dressing has preserved their floors and of its many advantages over 
scrubbing. 


All that is required is a light mopping and 


McEwen Hosiery Mill, Burlington, N. C. 


Wiscassett Knitting Mills, Albemarle, N. C., 
Pickett Hosiery Mill, Burlington, N. C. 


Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City; N. C. 


Standard Hosiery Mill, Burlington, N. C. Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C. 
Magnet Mills, Clinton, Tenn. . Crown Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C. 
Renfrew Bleachery, Travelers Rest, S. C. McCrary Hosiery Mill, Asheboro, N. C. 


JOS. SHEPARD 


Manufacturing Chemist 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the { 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning § 
room since the advent of the HIGH | 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


Seydel-Woolley 
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CLEANSER 
A C ure lor Solt Floors 


Out of date methods of serubbing 
softens Maple floors. They show ab- 
sorption when scrubbed, fuzz and 
sliver easily and wear out years too 
soon. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Mi-Cleanser and The Denison Method 
of Scrubbing result in hard floors that 
clean easier, last longer and look 
brighter. 


Write for detailed information today. 
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Mill News 


Pett Crry, Ata.—The Pell City unit of the Avondale 
Mills is enjoying probably the heaviest production and 
sales in the history of the company. All departments are 
operating 16 hours per day, five days a week, and in 
some departments the machinery is kept going 24 hours 
daily. The addition of a Sanforizing machine during the 
past year has expedited sales of the local company’s 
products. 
the year with a consequent addition of employees. Over 
700 men and women are employed in the Pell City de- 
partment. Employees of the entire Avondale organiza- 
tion were given a week’s vacation with pay last fall, 
making history in Alabama textile circles and emphasiz- 
ing the progressive attitude of the Comer interests to- 
ward their employees. 


-Owancock, Va.—Eastern Shore Bag & Burlap Cor- 
poration, with an authorized capital of $20,000 preferred 
stock and 600 shares of common stock, no par value, 


| has been chartered by the Virginia Corporation Commis- 
sion to do a manufacturing business. 


Lionel S. Scott is 
president of the new corporation. 


CLinTon, S. C.—It is made known here that. the Old 
Lydia Mills Building is being renovated and recondi- 
tioned preparatory to the installation of 200 looms. The 
F-B Electric Company of Chester, S. C., has been award. 
ed the lighting contract for the building. 


BELMONT, N. C.—A. C. Lineberger was re-elected 
president of the Perfection Spinning Company at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders recently. The secre- 


tary’s report showed good business for the past year, 


during which 6 per cent in dividends was paid to share- 
holders. 

Other officers re- elected are: R. B. Suggs, vice-presi- 
dent; D. P, Stowe, secretary and treasurer; in addition 
to these, the board of directors include A. C. Lineberger, 
Jr., R. L. Stowe, F. D. Maynard and J. H. Lineberger. 

The Linford Mills, Inc., also held a stockholders’ meet- 
ng, at which the secretary, J. E. Ford, reported that 6 
per cent has been paid to shareholders during the year just 
passed. Officers were re-elected as follows: A. C. Line- 
berger, president; W. B. Puett, vice-president; J. F. Ford, 
secretary and treasurer; and in addition, the following 
board of directors: $. P. Stowe, I. J. Ford, C. L. Bum- 
gardner and C. W. Kale. 


PuLask1, VA.—T. J. Wallner was re-elected president- 
treasurer of the Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders at the Pulaski, Va., 
plant. B. L. Lichten, of Philadelphia, was named vice- 


president and E. W. Calfee, Pulaski, secretary. 


Mr, Wallner reported that $1,298,275.49 had been paid 
out in wages in the six years’ existence of the plant. 
Taxes have amounted to $56,024.43, or 39 per cent of 
the company’s capital investment. The company is en- 
larging two departments and will move into new offices. 

The firm manufactures women’s full-fashioned  silik 
hosiery. It enjoyed its best year in 1936. 


Other machinery has been added throughout 
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STOP INFLUENZA 
PREVENT SHUTDOWNS 


PROTECT YOUR EMPLOYEES 
By Spraying 


In Your Mill Buildings and Village Homes 


As a result of the long spell of damp and unseasonable weather, INFLUENZA and PNEUMONIA are spreading at an 
alarming rate. During the epidemic several years ago, mills completely checked the spread of influenza with PINESOL, 
sprayed through humidifiers in the plants and with ordinary wuitering sprinklers in the homes. 


Guard your employ ees against the disease and your mills against possible shutdown, by. using this positive protection. 
The cost is negligible. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY WELL KNOWN MANUFACTURERS 


“T have used PINESOL for a number of years and always found that it reduced the number of cases of flu in the mill 
and mill village. I feed it through the humidifiers in the mill.”—John A. McFalls, Supt. 


“Tt is my opinion that PINESOL does not clog or injure humidifiers in any way and is a splendid preventative for 
flu. We are using it in our shop at Charlotte.”—-W. B. Hodge, Sou. Mgr.; Parks-Cramer Co. 


Order Barrel Immediately and Be Ready for Any Emergency 


Preserve Your Mill Floors 
and Keep Them in First Class Condition With 


FLOOR DRESSING 


Wetting floors makes them expand, buckle, and eventually disintegrate. 
A floor on which PINESOL FLOOR DRESSING is used will last several generations and will look as good as a waxed 
floor, with a golden oak finish. 


Floors dressed with PINESOL FLOOR DRESSING are easy to keep clean. All that is required is a light mopping and 
sweeping. 
Fills the room with the pleasant and healthful smell of the Long Leaf Pines. 


Any of the following mills will tell you how this dressing has preserved their floors and of its many advantages over 
scrubbing. 


McEwen Hosiery. Mill, Burlington, N. C. Wiscassett Knitting Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 
Pickett Hosiery Mill, Burlington, N. C. Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 
Standard Hosiery Mill, Burlington, N. C. Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C. 
Magnet Mills, Clinton, Tenn. Crown Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C. 
Renfrew Bleachery, Travelers Rest, S. C. McCrary Hosiery Mill, Asheboro, N, C. 


JOS. SHEPARD 


Manufacturing Chemist 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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the particular job is 
new for you, if trouble 
develops, even if you only 
want to talk things over, 
think of STERLING. 


Call our 
Southern Representatives 


George W. Walker 
Box 78, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER 


FIGURE YOUR COST ON THE 
FINISHED JOB...NOT ON THE 
PRICE PER GALLON OF PAINT 


INISHED COST of a paint 
- job is what really counts... 
not the price per gallon of the 
paint. And finished cost can be 
measured only on the basis of 


five vital qualities . . . initial 
whiteness . . . lasting whiteness 

spreading power . . . hiding 
power .. . ease of flow. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT, the only white paint pos-— 


sessing ALL FIVE of these important characteristics, 
assures a cleaner, better job—a substantial saving in 
paint and labor—a far more permanent white finish— 
and a definite downward trend in your painting budget. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 5-B Dudley Street, 
Providence, R. I. Branches or distributors in all prin- 
cipal cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


The Dollar-and-Cents Angle of Power 
Drives 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Savings in power and maintenance are difficult to esti- 
mate although a saving of $50 per. month in favor of the 
group would be conservative under ordinary operating 
conditions. 


In this case, to drive individually all machines the man- 
agement would spend $9,000 additional in first cost for 
the privilege of spending about $160 per month, $1,950 
per year, more for operating expenses above what a 
carefully engineered combination group and _ individual 
driven installation would cost. This saving is available 
for profits or application to lower costs of production. 


All individual drives often have certain advantages but 
they cost more. Will these advantages repay the extra 


|cost? A carefuly study usually shows that these advan- 


tages exist only on some machines under certain condi- 


tions. Therefore, combinations of group and individual ° 
‘machines, which is the modern practice, practically 


always providés a more economical and satisfactory solu- 
tion than to go 100 per cent group or individual drive. 
In stiff competition few plants can overlook savings in 
either first cost or operating expenses.—Steel. 


Lubrication and Care of Textile Finishing 
Machinery 


(Continued from Page 7) 


used—-depending upon the equipment selected. Some use 
ordinary machine lathes on which the necessary equip- 
ment is attached. In grinding, either an overhead drum 
type to drive the wheel from a wheel spindle or a tool- 
post grinder is used. If the tool-post method is used, it 
is recommended that the motor be sufficiently large in 
order to permit taking a sufficient cut into the rubber 
covering. We suggest at least a three horsepower motor, 
which would be ample for the work. This tool-post 
grinder is attached directly to the tool-post of the lathe. 
Rubber covered rolls should always be ground dry, not 
wet. It is recommended that you use a wheel about 12 
inches diameter by 1% inches face. Wheels, the speci- 
fications of which are, Grit 40, Grade 3, Bond C-3-A, are 


found to be most satisfactory. In grinding rubber cov-- 
ered rolls, the traverse speed of the carriage or tool-post 


is approximately one inch per minute, or the slowest 
speed at which the lathe will run. The revolving speed 
of the roll being ground should be fairly slow or approxi- 
mately 20 revolutions per minute. The wheel speed 
should be approximately 1800 to 2000 R.P.M. 


This may appear to be rather slow work, but experi-. 


ence shows that in the long run it is best, because when 
faster speeds are used a burning effect is very apt to 
occur, causing the wheel to gum up and the surface of the 
roll to burn. 


GRINDING RuBBER ROLLS 


Grinding rubber covered rolls in this manner will leave 
slight wheel marks on the surface. These marks can be 
removed in the following manner: Several plies of fine 
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emery cloth should be mounted on a board, the object of 
the several plies being for a cushioning effect. This is 
held against the revolving roll, the speed of which 1s 
increased to the fastest speed at which the lathe will run, 
and oscillated across the surface by the operator, it is 
moved back and forth and not held stationary in any one 
place, which would cause a flat spot to result. This latter 
operation to remove the wheel marks can be efficiently 
done with-a little practice by the operator. 


Woop ROLts 


When these rolls are not in use they will dry out and 
crack, and so become worthless, unless they are cared for. 
The usual methods are to rig a perforated pipe over the 
rolls for their full length and allow water to trickle over 
them continuously. Some mills soak burlap or other 
materials and wrap up the rolls. Others have convenient 
ponds or troughs and keep them submerged. 


Pressep ROLLS 


Here we have a slightly different condition to meet. 
These rolls are built in hydraulic presses under pressures 
which vary from 500 to 1,500 tons, depending on sizes, 
materials, use, etc. As these rolls run in the mangles and 
calenders the tendency of the materials out of which they 
are made is to work toward the ends. This causes the 
diameter of the roll to be slightly larger near the heads 
than it is in the middle. The consequence should be 
obvious: the goods going through the machine will not 
be mangled (or calendered). The remedy is to turn 
down the ends of the rolls for a distance of 4 inches from 
the heads. The cut starts at 1/16” and tapers to 0”. 


| 

Other troubles from pressed rolls occur where some 
foreign body is accidentally passed through the nips. It 
is possible sometimes to avoid turning down the roll to 
eliminate the hole, so caused, by putting the “dead se‘ 
pin’ in your levers at the top of the housings and “run- 
ning in” the damaged roll. This is done by slightly wet- 
ting the roll with warm water, meanwhile running the 
calender. This treatment often brings up the material 
of the pressed roll and corrects the damage. 

When anything goes wrong with brass, steel or iron 
rolls, about the only remedy is turning down in the 
lathe. 


ROLLS 


These are generally used as immersion rolls, carrier 
rolls, etc. It is absolutely essential that they be kept in 
perfect alignment. If they are “‘out” they will tell you 
about it themselves by putting the weft out of line. Then 
instead of looking for a weft straightener or other me- 
chanical corrective, check up on the alignment of your 
rolls. 3 


RUNNING IN Liquor 


Rolls that run in liquor must be kept free running. 
Usually the bearings of these rolls lubricate themselves. 


. Some bearings are located of necessity near starch boxes, 


dye vats, etc., and care must be used here to keep the 
lubricant from getting in the boxes or streaky dyeing 
will result. 


TEXTILE ‘BULLETIN 


Meet tg hace 


IN NEW YORK 
For TEXTILE MEN 
Executives of your industry have 


favored The Vanderbilt for years... 
here you will always find men you 


know:..or wish to know. It is con- 
venient for your business require- 


ments ... ideal for entertaining. 


Spacious rooms with bath from 
54 56 double 


FIVE MINUTES FROM CRAND CENTRAL 
OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 


DANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


Where Park Avenue Begins . . . at 34th Street 


YORK 


BOILER FURNACES 
LAST TWICE AS LONG 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECU Iasi 
2 to 4 times longer than those lined with 
fire brick. Write for quotation. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
HARTSVILLE, 8. C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Contro!—-Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. | 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
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SALESMAN WANTED—To travel South 
for well known manufacturer of leather 
belting. Good opportunity for right 
man. Address “‘Leather Belting,” care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—A raw stock dyer and bleach- 
ery foreman. Must be capable of han- 
dling help. Young man preferred. Ad- 
dress “D. & F.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


MASTER MECHANIC WANTED—Excel- 
lent position. Good pay. Give record 
of experience, qualifications and refer- 
ences. Address E. M., care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


World’s Cotton Cloth Trade 
New High Mark 


World trade in cotton is breaking 
all previous records, cables received 
in the market here disclose, says the 
Daily News Record of New York. 


Furthermore, the world is stepping 


up production of these goods at a rate 
never before experienced. 


Despite this, raw cotton prices in 
this country are not reaching the lev- 
els indicated as probable because of 
the fear of government releases. 


It has been customary for those in 
the cotton trade to pay much atten- 
tion to the exports of cotton clothes 
from Great Britain, as an indication 
of world cotton consumption, but Ja- 
pan now exports cotton cloth far in 
excess of that exported by Great Brit- 
ain. 

It is interesting to note that cables 
from Japan show that Japan export- 
ed in December, 1936, a total. of 
267,000,000 square yards of cotton 
cloth, the largest December on rec- 
ord, while Great Britain exported 
170,000,000 square yards in the same 
month. 


In November, 1936, Japan export- 
ed 215,000,000 square yards and 
Great Britain 155,000,000 square 
yards. In December, 1935, Japan 
exported 246,000,000 square yards 
and Great Britain 148,000,000. 

In five months of the current sea- 
son, Japan exported 1,145,000,000 
square yards while Great Britain ex- 
ported 815,000,000 square yards. 
The previous year, same five months, 
Japan exported 1,105,000,000 square 
yards and Great Britain 778,000,000. 
Two years ago in the same five 
months, Japan exported 1,098,000,- 
000 square yards while Great Brit- 
ain. exported 855,000,000 square 
yards. 


The domestic consumption of cot- 
ton for December of 692,000 bales 
broke all records for that month, 
and the current month, January, 
promises even higher figures. At the 
daily rate January consumption by 
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Stonhard Co. 21 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co., The 

Textile Shop, The . 


—U— 
S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
t'. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 24 
U. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Vanderbilt Hotel 25 
Veeder-Root, Inc. — 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. -— 
Viscose Co. ~~ 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 35 
Wellington, Sears Co. -— 
Whitin Machine Works Back Cover 
Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co. 35 
Williams, B. & Sons 
Windle & Co., J. H. —_— 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. — 
Wytheville Woolen Mills — 


domestic mills should total close to 
735,000 bales, a new record high for 
all time. 

Cotton prices in the United States, 
however, are being repressed by 
pending Government cotton releases 
next month. There are clear indica- 
tions that much of this cotton will be 
immediately absorbed by domestic 


mills. Whenever the market hits 
12.50 cents for March futures, it 
backs away, because this is equiva- 
lent to the minimum release price of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Cables from Liverpool indicate 
that the spot situation abroad will 
not be relieved much by the releases 
of these government stocks. 
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Classified Department 


WANTED—Position as carder or spinner, 


or both, by man aged 44. Clean sa ia 
loig years prac tical experience 

S. graduate. Can get results at Pe 
ing cost. Good references. Services 
available at once. Address “Southern- 
er,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


SALESMEN WANTED — For Southern 
territory. Accessory can be sold to all 
textile mills, on money-back guarantee. 
Can be handled as side line. Give pref- 
erence of territory. Address ‘‘H. 
care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


) One continuous 12-ball, 5-box In- 

digo Machine with 18 cnn set of | 
drying cans complete with 12 coiler 

| heads compensating reels and sky- 
ing reels. Machine in good condi- 

| tion. If. interested, call and in- 
spect. Will sell at a bargain, as 

we need the space. 


| 
| 
| 
Pilot Mills Co. 


) Box 289 Raleigh, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer weaving; 
age 29; married. Three diplomas on 
plain weaving, .carding and spinning. 
A-1 loom man. . Go anywhere position 
offers opportunity for advancement. 
References. Address ‘“‘T. A. C.,”" care 
Textile Bulletin. 


| BARRETT 
Specification 


ROOFING | 
DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 E. Trade Charlotte j 


MASTER MECHANIC. Wants Position— 
Thoroughly experienced; industrious: 
strictly sober. Can furnish best of 
references. Address “M. M..”" eare 
Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced yarn 
mill man; 15 years under best mill men 
in country; settled and willing to show 
ability. Best of references. Address 
“M. G.,”” care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED i 

j Foreman with experience on warp- 
ing and slashing cotton dyed yarns. 
Prefer Southern man with Textile 
School education; however, this not 
necessary. Give age, experience, 
whether married or single and sal- 
ary expected. i 

Address ‘‘Textile,’’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. i 


WANTED—SCRAP IRON 


In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
crew will load. Can use all grades, 
including heavy engines and boil- 
ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- 
ferrous metals. Please get our of- 
fer before selling. 
Cc. E. Luttrell & Co. 
Box 1161! Greenville, S 
Telephone 1447 


Paul B. Eaton | 


PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. c. | 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. “7 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office | 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Bahnson Humiduct 


For Humidifying—Heating—Ventilating—Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in im portance because of its effect on 
people, products and profits. It must “be considered as one of the 
essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
SALES ENGINEERS: 


Winston- Salem, N. O. Atlanta, Ga. 


PF. S. FRAMBACH D. D. SMITH 
103 Embree Crescent 814 W. South St. 
Westfield, N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan 


i MURRAY LABORATORY | 


Chemist and Bacteriologist 
Analytical and Consulting. 

§ Sanitary, industrial and boiler water J 
analyses, sizing compounds, olls and 
general analyses. 

17 years Experience 
W. McBee Ave. Greenville, S. S. 


Student Finds Fungus 
Stains Fiber 


The discovery of a fungus that 
causes blue stain in cotton has been 
announced by O. P. Owens, graduate 
student at State College, Raleigh, 

He has found proof that this fun- 
gus, a species of Alternaria, produces 
the undesirable blue stain in growing 
cotton fibers that lowers their mar- 
ket value. 

The discovery of this fungus may 
lead to the development of a method 
of controlling blue stain, he pointed 
out. 


Thos. F. McMahon 
Appointed Labor Director 


Robert E. Quinn appointed Thos. 
F. McMahon, president of the Unit- 
ed Textile W orkers of America, to 
the post of director of the State La- 
bor Department. 

Such strong opposition has devel- 
oped in labor circles against McMa- 
hon that it is not likely the Senate 
will approve his appointment. The 
opposition reflects the rivalry be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO. The American 
Federation of Labor leaders take the 
position that the Governor should 
not recognize the CiO and are wag- 
ing a strenuous fight to have one of 
their own leaders named. 
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SELLING AGENTS for | 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The past week was marked by smaller 
sales of cotton gray goods and a slight weakness in prices 
said to have been influenced to some extent by offerings 
of new production at less than full market quotations. 

The tone of print cloth quotations, particularly those 
for the quick and nearby deliveries, was definitely easier. 
Contrasting sharply with this tendency, the tone of nearly 
all coarse goods departments remained one of decided 
strength. 

Second hand selling was in some measure induced by 
the easing of spot prices. Another influence was the con- 
tinued delivery of goods against old contracts at prices 
which are far below current values. Buyers who find 
such goods coming in and who have no immediate need 
for them naturally are tempted to resell them and take 
immediate profits. 

Constructive factors altogether outweigh the uncertain 
ones that many have begun to detect in the primary gray 
cloth market. Tangible reasons for the confidence are 
that mills could readily have sold many millions of yards 
of colored goods at their regular last selling prices were. 
they: able to make specified deliveries. Since they are 
usually sold far into the future, usually up to July Ist, 
there has been no possibility of taking the business. What 
it implies is that, barring the prospects of buyers getting 
all the cloth they require they will be compelled to wait 
until the supply required comes available. At the. same 
time the industry is being saved from any recognizable 
danger of being too heavily supplied within too narrow 
time limits. Spreading out the delivery of yardage proves 
to be one of the causes for assuming yardage and gar- 
ments may pile up to disturbing proportions. After the 
present cooling off of overconfidence is over it is felt a 
sounder policy will be assumed by buyers everywhere. 

Finished cotton goods markets found new orders com- 
ing in at a steady pace. There was some interruption in 
shipments to the midwest and the South because of flood 
conditions. 3 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s_- 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s . 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 3 11 


Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 


Tickings, 8-ounce 17% 
Denims 15% 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 834 
Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Sellin Agents 


40 - 46 Lacnava St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Na.—The carded yarn situation during 
the past week can be described as dull but steady. 

There was a tendency for the market to snap back into 
its former strong delivery position from which at times 
during the last week or two it had occasionally slipped. 
Business was reported placed for insulating use of 30s 
two-ply carded at 38%c. 

Yarn shipments thus far have not been held up on ac- 
count the floods in the Middle West, according to princi- 


as to detour the flooded sections. This applies to both 
carded and combed peeler yarns of various types which 
are used by quite a number of mills located within the 
flooded region that, presumably, are still able to receive 
supplies and continue operations. 

One of the largest suppliers of plush yarns reports 
poundage released by such weavers due to automobile 
strike has been quickly snapped up by other trades so 
that no selling pressure has developed yet on this account. 

It also is evident that the continued sit-down stoppage 
in part of the motor industry has yet to affect yarn ship- 
ments in this district, partly because motor plants: not 
affected by the strike are the chief customers of Phila- 
delphia mills making automotive fabrics, but also because 
where makers of automotive goods have had shipments 
of goods held up, they still are permitting yarn deliveries 
to continue to them. 

This month’s volume of single and ply combed yarn 
sales is substantially below the monthly average: for the 
fourth quarter of 1936, but recently there has been a 
pick-up in sales of singles and at the rate at which ply 
combed yarn consumers are using yarns, it is expected 
that shortly there will be a lot of new buying in this divi- 
sion. 


Southern Single Skeins L4s 


bo 
nm 


12s 26s 

20% $2 --33 

26s 40s 44% - 

37 

36s 3914-40 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 4-Ply 

1 

40s 43 -43% 2814 - 

10s 29 
Southern Single Warps 12s 


0s 33 - 
85 - Carpet Yarns 
Os Tinged carpet. 88s. 3 
40s and 4-ply 27° - 
Colored stripe, 8s, 3. 
Southern Two-Ply Chain and 4-ply 27. == 
arps White carpets, 8s, 3 
Be 30% - and 4-ply 29 29% 
| Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
20s 3436-35 8s,.2, 3 and 4-ply 6 - 
248 36 - 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply .. 27 - 
26s 12s, 2-ply 
16s, 2-ply 29 -30 
S 30s 2- 36 
10s 46-47 ply 


Southern Frame Cones 


228 32%- 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 249 33 14 - 
8s 29%- 2068 34% - 


10s 23s. . 
12s 30%-_. 


pal local suppliers, who say that evidently the railroads . 
ae able to reroute yarn shipments from the South so. 


L. D. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern and Western Growth Cotton 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Rockingham, N. C.—Entwistle Mfg. Co. 
Entwistle Mill, No. 1 | 


Stopped here a few days ago to see my friends, and 
found everything merrily humming and everybody happy. 
The village houses have recently been repainted and 
many roofs are painted a bright green, making a very 
pleasing picture. 

There are few places where overseers work together: so 
harmoniously and co-operate with each other and the 
superintendent so completely, as.they do here. But such 
is the case with all the Entwistle mills—the third mill, 
formerly “Old Roberdel,” is now starting up. Superin- 
tendent John A. McFalls, of Plant No. 2, was at No. 3 
and I did not get to see him. Mr. McFalls has charge 
- of No. 3 also. 

R. C, Heyward, superintendent of No. 1, has been 
here since the death of A. B. Brannon some years ago, 
and is very much liked by all who know him. When 
operatives say “Give our superintendent a good write-up, 
Aunt Becky,” we always know he deserves it; and quite 
a few made this request when we visited this plant. 

The overseers are a jolly, fun-loving group, and delight 
to play jokes on each other. The overseer of spinning, 
W. W. Harris, is a great lover of sausage, and when he 
has bought his “weekly allowance” and wants more, he 
buys a couple of pounds and charges it to the overseer of 
carding, or to H. G. Bunn, overseer weaving! A cow 
barn is being built near the home of Mr. Harris, and 
they accuse him of “starting a dairy.” However, this 
scribe learned that the said building is not on Mr. Harris’ 
lot, and we are sure that is just another joke. 

Other overseers are T. S. Heyward, cloth room; W. H. 
Leathers, master mechanic; was sorry to miss him, but 
could not locate him. John Gay is electrician; J. G. 
Brown, second shift weaver, and M. L. Wrape, J. O. 
Jenkins, second hands in carding; W. R. Parnell, second 
hand in spinning; G. W. Roland, second hand in weav- 
ing, and a real hustler. 

J. B. Richardson, L. F. Dawkins, L. J. Rivenbark, 
O. D. Pratt and W. M. Jacobs are among the progres- 
sives in the card room. 

W. M. Mullis, Johnnie Sullivan, Fred Wright, Lee 
Watson, J. O. Hamilton, S. N. Feirell and E. D. Kilmore 
are the up-and-coming section men in spinning. 


Take note of the live-wire loom fixers who don’t pro- 
pose to be found in a rut: A. D. Dawkins, W. L. Wal- 
lace, A. J. Evans, N. B. Baker, R. F. Self, W. I. Lynn, 
J. W. Dickert, Lawton Smith; Roy Newton, Wilson Da- 
vidson, smash hands, and Lonnie Clark, a weaver who is 
ambitious to make good, are all in our family of Bulletin 
readers. 

LooMFIxerR Uses Bicycle 


There was a bicycle at the desk of Loomfixer W. I. 
Lynn, and we wondered what it could be used for in the 
mill. Some of those jokers said that Mr. Lynn was 
studying ways and means to save valuable time, and had 
found that with a bicycle, he could fly down the alleys 
and reach looms needing his attention in less than a 
fourth of the time it took to walk. Therefore his section 
never gets “behind” and production keeps ahead. All 
the other loomfixers contemplate getting bicycles, and 
Overseer Bunn thinks a motorcycle will be the very thing 
for him! 

Finally we learned that Mr. Lynn lived quite a way 
out, and rode his wheel to and from work, rather than 
fool with a car. : 

Many New Burtpincs AROUND ROCKINGHAM 

At every turn one sees new buildings—complete or go- 
ing up. own at Cordova, where genial J. W. Porter is 
president and treasurer, there are several really nice 
buildings, some of them two stories, and painted white. 

Cordova is the name of the village and postoffice, 
where Steel’s mill is located—a few miles from Rocking- 
ham and near the Pee Dee river. 

Forsythia, spirea and other spring flowers were bloom- 
ing profusely here, and all along the highway to Bladen- 
boro. Even pear trees were in full bloom. 


Whitney Mfg. Co. Sells Village. Homes To 


Employees 


Whitney Mfg. Co. has put something across that is 
highly commendable—and that is, making it possible for 
their operatives to own the homes they live in. And be 
it said to the credit of the operatives, they gladly grasped 
the opportunity presented them—at least the majority 
did—and are now paying for their homes “like rent.” 

The homes are three, four and five rooms and a few, 
six rooms, all equipped with lights, water and sewerage, 
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well painted and in first-class condition, The price was 
around half the cost. The mill company still maintains 
the streets, electric wiring, water mains and fire protec- 
tion. 


When the proposition was first laid before the opera- 
tives, it was interesting, and in some cases amusing, to 
see “how they took it.” Some didn’t think it could be 
lawfully done; some left for other places where “people 
didn’t have fool ideas.”” Some who had been careless of 
their homes and negligent in beautifying their premises 
began to see “‘the error of their ways,’ and wanted to 
“swap houses” with others whose surroundings showed 
civic pride. | 

But it seems now that all the homes have been taken, 
and operatives are interested in making every possible 
improvements on their lots. Spring will find these people 
planting gardens and flowers with more than usual pride, 
and this pretty village will be even more beautiful than 
in the past. | 


There are three churches—Baptist, Methodist and 


Freewill Baptist; a nice school building where seven . 


teachers prepare pupils for high school, which is in 
Spartanburg, a short distance away. 

W. E. Winchester, of New York, is president of Whit- 
ney Mfg. Co.; V. M. Montgomery, Jr., is secretary and 
treasurer, and Geo. B. Moore, superintendent. 


Batesburg, S. C.—Martel Mills Corp. 
(Middleburg Plant) 


Superintendent C. E. McAlister is another progressive 
young man, well liked by all who know him. He is fair 


and square in his everyday life and in his dealings with 
others. 


This mill manufactures bed ticking of various styles 
and weight. Careful attention is paid to quality, and 
operatives who are interested in their work, take care of 
the “quantity” of production. | 


T. L. Shepherd is overseer carding; B. G. Peyton, 
overseer spinning; J. C. Butler, overseer weaving; J. C. 
Alford, overseer dyeing and cloth room. This is a jolly 
fine looking bunch, and some day we hope to have their 
pictures complimenting our page. Terrible rains the past 


several weeks have prevented the use of our trusty ko- 
dak. | 


Winnsboro, S. C.—U. S. Rubber Products, 
Inc. (Winnsboro Mills) 


This is one of the real show places in the industrial 
South. The mill is an unusually attractive building, 
with the surroundings beautifully landscaped. Shrubs 
and grass that defy winter, make this“place look like a 
bit of Florida transferred. 

The village homes are well built in different designs 
and never get “weather beaten” for lack of paint. The 
new part of the village, around two years old, I believe, 
has no rival. To work in this mill and to live in one of 
these lovely homes is something to be proud of. It is a 
place where modern homes are considered absolutely nec- 
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essary for working people who are ambitious for the 
future of their boys and girls. 

The large and commodious community building is 
always the center of social life and educational activities. 
There are good schools, good churches and every possible 
opportunity for the development of talent, textile or 
otherwise. 

These are thrifty people, too. One hundred per cent 
have a saving fund to which they add a certain percent- 


age of earnings regularly. Seven thousand dollars paid 
out at Christmas to employees in Christmas savings 


funds. 


Seems to me that here is positive evidence that oper- 
atives are happier, healthier and more progressive, where 
surroundings are ideal. When the eye sees only beauty, 
how can Ugly thoughts intrude?—especially where offi- 
cials, superintendent and overseers are kind and helpful 
in every way possible, and are upright and honest in 
dealing with their fellowmen. If there is an unsightly 
spot at this place, I couldn’t find it. Winding streets 
and sidewalks. Rolling hills covered in green grass. 
Shrubbery and evergreen hedges. Beauty all the year 
round. 

A. E. Jury is agent; G. H. Lokey, superintendent; R. 
C, Harrington, technical superintendent; O. C. Scarboro, 
Jr., service manager; D. F. Clark, overseer carding No. 
1—(he has never been without our journal); A. C. Link, 


overseer twisting, and others whom I failed to see, are 


among our subscribers. 


Cherryville, N. C.—Carlton and Nuway 
| Spinning Mills, Inc. 


Cherryville is a small but hustling little town between 
Lincolnton and Shelby, and has five busy spinning mills 
and one not in operation. Anything that this town lacks 
in the way.of “hifalutin citified appearances” is made up 
in the genuine friendliness of the people. One never 
leaves here without feeling that “it’s good to be living,”’ 
and grand to touch shoulders with real folk. 

At the main office for Carlton and Nuway Spinning 
Mills, one always gets a friendly and courteous reception. 
Some day I hope to have a picture of the entire office 
force. Have not been able to use my kodak for som: 
time owing to inclement weather. But that is a small 
matter, considering the suffering and inconvenience in 
flood areas, and I’m not grumbling at our weather. 

L. L. Self is president of the above mentioned mills: 
C. A. Rudisill is secretary and treasurer; S. M. Butler, 
assistant secretary and treasurer, and W. B. Putnam, 
superintendent. 

W. R. Barker, E. M. Quinn and J. F. Wofford are 
overseers. 

Just a little way from this office is the Rhyne-Houser 
Mill. Wm. McLoud, who was superintendent, was killed 
some months ago in an automobile accident; Howard K. 
Houser is now superintendent of this and the Abernathy- | 
Houser Mill at Statesville, which was also in charge of 
Mr. McLoud. 

Other mills in Cherryville are Cherryville Manufactur- 
ing Co., and Howell Manufacturing Co, Gaston Man- 
ufacturing Co. is not in operation and has not been for 
quite awhile. 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT coO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, 0. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ton. Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg. Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bide. A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg.. John J. Greagan, Mer. ; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg.. Willlam Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. 8S. Kerr Mer Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bldgz., WwW. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe EB ldg.. E W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank ‘Bidg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bids... ka 
Crosby, Mer.; St Louis, Mo.,. Railway Exchange Bldg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex . Frost National Bank Bide., Ear! 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa. Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Blidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Blidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716- 19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St.. New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bld ¥., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, 
Bide., Kansas City. Mo.: 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bidg., Louisville. Ky.: 1433 Oliver muds. Pittsburgh. 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St.. Richmond, Va 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane: Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
plant, Charlotte, N. C 

AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. l. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath. P. O Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
T. Ls. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. inc., Providence, R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou Mer.. Box 1268, “harlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Robert E. Buck. Box 904. Greenville, S .C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, ‘Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N Sou. Offices, A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S..C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W.., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta. Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office: Alahama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole. Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones; Greenville, 8: 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N C. North and South 
Carolina Rep.. S. C Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
|. L. Brown, 886 Drewervyv St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rer., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield. N. J.. Western 
Rep.. D. D. Smith. S!4 W. South St., Kalamazoo. Mich. | 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. : Sou. Rep., Ernest 
i”. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., 
McBee Ave., Greenville. S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. 
Reps... Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr.. 
Greenville. S. C.; John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young. 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson. 
303 Hill St., LaGrange. Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A, Sin- 
gleton, Dallas. Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia; Pa. Sou. Rep.. N. W 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte. N. C.;: F. H. Sawyer, Box 187, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

CAMPBELL @ CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps.. M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough,. P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning. 
Hillsboro, N C. 

CAROLINA DRILLING & EQUIPMENT CO., Sanford, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


Southern 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


ex.; 310 Mutual 


Rockford. Il. Sou. Office. 31 W. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Agt., Luther Knowles, 
Ir.. Box 197 Tal 2-2486. Chariotte N Sou. Reps.. Grady 
Gilbert, Box 127, Charlotte; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Miller, 
2 Morgan Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 481, Tel. 
2913, Spartanburg, S €: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive, N.E., 
Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina 
Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte: Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, ee mned John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!I, BAKER @ CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agents: B. L. 
Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Roller Sho 
Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. 
The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.: Textile Roll Cov- 
ering Works, LaGrange, (ja.; East Point Roller Cov. Co., Bast 
Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller 
Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Tex- 


tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. Anniston Roll 
Anniston, 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., areenvs. 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., s.W.., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. ; 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington, Del John L. Dabbs. Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Megr.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mger.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. Ffrst St., Charlotte. N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, WwW. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr. 715 Providence Bidg.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. om M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St.. Concord, N cc. ee Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.:; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., inc., The R. 
Chemcails Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy. Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, NC. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C.; Herbert 
Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.: A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. IL. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8S. C.. and C hattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: S. P. Hutchinson, Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mgr.; Reps, J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bidg., Rich- 
mon, Va.; D. H. kh. Wigg, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va,; W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bluefield, W. Va.: J) C. a’ > 
den, Greensboro, N. H. -Moshell, Charleston, Ss. 2. 
W. Black, Greenville, S. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol. Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.,. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 
B. A, Stitgen,. Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. ¥. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.: 
Charleston, WW. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., B. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas. Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. .; Houston, 
Tex., BE. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahima City, Okla., 
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D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mers.. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham. Ala R T Rrooke Mer.: Chattanonga. Tenn... W Me- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox. Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn.. G. O. McFarlane, Mer. : Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Megr.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin. Mer.; San Antonio, Tex. I. A. Unr.. Maer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert. Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps.. Frank E. Keener. 187 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp. Commerecial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass. Sou. Reps.. Russell A. 
Singleton. Dallas, Tex.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville. S. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C.; W. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep... William Ww. Conrad, Greenwood, 8. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co.. Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. TLeue. Inc.. Orlando: Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia— Fulton Supplv Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co.. Macon: 
Mill & Ship Supply Co.. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
-Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supplv. Co., Greenville Tennessee—Rogers-Baliley Hardware 
Co.. Chattanooga: Browntine Belting Co., Knoxville; J. E. 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co. Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co.. Inc., Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co.. Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co.. Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO.. B. F.. 4th and Brevard Sts.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.. Inc.. The. Akron. O. Sou. 
Reps.. W. C. Killick, 205-207 FE. 7th St., Charlotte NN; Aas B. 
Eickels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave.. New Orleans, E. M. Champion. 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport. La.: Paul Stevens, 1809-11 First Ave... N. 
Birmingham. Ala.: B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts:. Knoxville. Tenn.: BK. W. Sanders. 209 E. Broadway. Louls- 
ville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO... Worcester. Mass. Sales Reps.. R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia. Pa.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte. N. €.; P. T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Apt. 3. Memphis. Tenn.: H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: McGow- 
in-Lyons Hdw. & Supply Co.., Mobile. Ala.;: C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk. Va.: Battey Machinery Co., Rome. Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works. Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.: BE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.;: Standard 
Supply & Hdw. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N. 
Cc. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters. Pres. and 
Mer.:; Geo. H. Batchelor. sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanburg, 
lotte, N. C.; P. King, Jr., Augusta. Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Rirming- 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark. Box 274. Spartanburg, S.C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper. Box 534, Fairfax. Ala. 


H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. 
Offices. 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blide.. 
Atlanta. Ga., J. C. Martin. Agt.: Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N. 
C.; J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Sweifer, Fred Dickinson. Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO.. Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 


lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson. 
RR Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham. Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville. Ky. 

HOUGHTON 4 CoO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. a Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bide.., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
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wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans. Ta.: R Fo Dodd 2282 St. Charles St.. New Orleans. La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO.. 253 Summer S8t., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. BE. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C., 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep.. Guy L. Melchor. Jr.. Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5. Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO... E. H. Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep... W 
Irving Rullard, Pres.. Chariotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer. Son. Distributors. Odell Mill Sun- 
niv Co.. Greensoro. N. C: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
Intte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia. N. C.: Shelbv Sunply Co.. Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. §S. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co.. Clinton. 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supnlv Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Reltine Co.. Atlanta Ga.: Greenville Textile Mil] Srnplv Co.. 
Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Youne & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham. Ala.: Waters-Garland Co.. Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO.. Lockhart. Ala. 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.. Carolina 
Spectalty Co. Charlotte. N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O Sou. Office. 1200 Wond- 
cide Pide.. Greenville. S. C.: Dantel H. Wallace. Son. Aet. Sou. 
Warehouses. Greenville, S C.. Chariotte,. N C.. Rurlineton. N. C. 
Son. Reps... Claude R. Tier, Rox 1283. ‘Greenville 
Tuuke J Castile. 6515 N Church St.. Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St.. Birmingham. Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.. Inc., 2607 F. Tinga St.. Philadel- 
nhia, cs Sou. Rep.. A. Henrv Gaede. P. O:. Box 1083 (har- 
Intte, N. C, 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelnkia-Chicago. Indianapolis Son. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murphv Ave... S.W.. TI. H. Barhee. 
Mer.: Baltimore. 918 Texineton Ride... H. 1D Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse. 413-15 Second Ave.. FE. C. Wendell. Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupttoulas St. 


MAGUIRE @ CO.. JOHN P.. 870 Fourth Ave... New York Citv. 
+e Rep., Taylor R. Durham. First Nat’l. Bank Blde.. Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tInc.. Passaic. N. J. Son. Offices and Reps.. The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave... Rirmingham. 
Ala.: Alabama—Anniston. Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmineham. 
Ene. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. Tuonge-T.ewis 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Nootin Haw: 
& Co.: Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville. Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa. Cameron & Rark- 


Co. Georgia—Atlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A 


H. Watson (Spectal Agent): Macon. Bibb Supnlv Co.: Savannah. 
DeTreville (Snectal Aeent). Kentuckv—Ashland. Ren 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supplv Co.: Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham. Dillon Supnlv 
Co.; Elizabeth City. Elizabeth Citv Tron Works & Supply Co.: 

Favetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldshoro. Dewev Bros.: Hich 
Point. Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr. 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Beltine Co.: Raleich. 
Dillon Supply Co.: Wilmineton. Wilmineton Tron Works: Shelbv 
Shelbv Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Rarkley Co.; Clinton. Industrial Sunply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
ehinery Co.: Spartanburg. Montgeomerv & Crawford Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Sunnlv Co.: Johnson Citv 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville 
Ruford. Bros., Inc. Salesmen—FE. H. Olnev. 101 Gertrude St 

Alta Vista Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1081 N. 320th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: BR. C Nahers. 2519 27th Place S.. Rirm- 
Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place. Charlotte 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO.. 8 Taurel St.. Hartford 
Conn. Sou. Reps. E. W. Hollister. P. 0. Box 2148. Charintte 
N. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta. Ga 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.. 40 Rector St... New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char. 
Iotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase. Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst. to Res. oat Sou. Reps.. Dyer S. Moss. A. R. Akerstrom 
W. L. Barker, C. Blakely. Frank Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Savings Bk. Atlanta. Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Ride... Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry I. Shinn. 932 Jefferson Standard Life Blde.. Greensboro 
N. C,; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. Cc 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MactIntyre. 801 E. Blivd.. Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small. 799 


Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. 
enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and War ehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Rox 272. Atlanta. Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.: H. B. Askew... Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, S. C.. Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville, S. Cc. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. 
Plant, 218 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. Charlotte. N. C. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace. Charlotte. 

PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


Sou. 
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PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Dealers: 
Welder’s Supply Co., 815 E. Fr anklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C.; C. 
J. Tallon, Greenville, N. C.; Carolina Mill Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth. N. C. 


PERKINS & SON. Inc.. B. F.. Holyoke. Mane 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville,.S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer.: Greenville, 8S. C 


SAVOGRAN CO., THE, Boston, Mass. Sou. Dist. Mer., John 
T. Wilkes. P. O. Box 10. Laurens, S. C.: M. Frank Reid, 258 B. 
Main St., Laurens, S. C. Eastern Tenn. and Ga. 


SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland. Sou. Rep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, ©. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Stegar. 212 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. B. Olney, 153 
Fe. Main St.. Spartanburg. S. C.:W O. Masten, "2308 S. Main 8t., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Blvd., 
Portsmouth. Va.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: 
G. N. Jones, .207 Glascock St.. Raleigh, N. C.;: John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta... 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanbure. Atlanta, Columbus. Nashville. Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave... Chicago, lll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
®.. 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935. O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La.. 700 Tchoupitoulas St.. P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY VACUUM OJIL CO... Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Raltimore Trust Bldg... Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000. W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia. S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush S8t.., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL’ CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.: Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami. and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. O. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


‘STALEY MFG. CO. A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide... Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro, re C.; R. R. Rerry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. 
Jones, Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 
N. C, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
ee ‘Iphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. MeBee Ave., Greenville, 

C.. H. E. Tattlejohbn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
aca of reed plant: Atlanta. Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd... Greensboro, N, C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Son. Office. Johnston Ridge., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep.. Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78,.Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P.O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.: Ruff Hdw. Co.. 1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.: 
Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388. Lancaster, S. C.: J: B. Hunt & Sons, 
Room 3803 Odd Fellows Bidg., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bldg., Wilmington, N. C.; D. BE. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th 
St., Savannah, Ga.; R. C. Cropper & Co., 7th and Mulberry Sts.. 
Macon, Ga.: R..A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Durham Builders Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 48. 
Durham, N. C.; Oreagsoers Marble & Granite Co., 194 W. Rus- 
sell St., Orangeburg, S. C.: R. W. Didschuneitt, 1733 Candler 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. E. Raines Co.. Inc., S. F. C. Bidg., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; S. A. Moore, 614 S. Main St., Birmingham, Aia:: ¥. 
L.. Sherman, 100 Bienville Ave., Mobile, Ala.: T. M. Gorrie, P. O 
Box 441, Montgomery, Ala. 


STONHARD CO., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. = Sou. 
Office, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. ¥. District Offices, Box $01. 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722. Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal see s. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H.: 
Goebel. Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.;: P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C, 
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TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. 
Saddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., BD. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
Ousley. P. O. Box 816. Greenville. C.: Chas. Sidney 
pie tga Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R, I. Sou. 
Fac Reps. J S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bldez.. Greenville, 8. 
Palmer, P. O. Box 241. Birmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Moore, 601 Pear! St., Lynchburg, Va.; William H. Patrick. 
216 S. Oakland St., Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 816 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003. Norfolk, Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Ine., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan’s, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., a 
Meeting St., Charléston, S. C.; Pritc hard Paint & Glass Co. 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave ms Asheville, N. €.: Pritchard Paint : 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St:, Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, mS. Montgomery & Craw ford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.; 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box i116, Station G. New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bldg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 3ist St., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston- Salem, Ie Apes Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, Ww 


.Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co.. 104 E. Main 


W. Va.; Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga. Ten. 


Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St.. Wheeling, W. Va.: Emmons- 


Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Huntington, Ww. a.: 
Baldwin Supply Co.,518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Bald- 
win supply Co., Logan, W. Va. , 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
ag Reps.. William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. 
: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga. 


Inc., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Algo stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, ets, 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, Phone 2235, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville, S. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 

Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., Ww. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 

Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 

as, Charlotte Office; L. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
ce 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS @& SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, N. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. 1. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell. 
Jefferson Apts., 501 BE. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
lteps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Ine., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8S. C.; Southern.Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.: Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Equipment For Sale 
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Tre VOGEL, frost-proof hydrant 


assures an outside water supply winter 
and summer. When properly installed 
it will never freeze, and is so simple in 
construction that there is nothing to get 
out of order. This hydrant has been sold 
by plumbers everywhere for more than 
25 years. The cost is so small you cannot 
afford to be without its convenience. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Products 


FROST-PROOF 
HYDRANT... fox 


all ‘sound Setvice 


25% more wool spun 
295% more cotton twisted 


Cotton mills are getting 20% to 30% greater produc- 
tion from their twisters after installing DIAMOND FINISH 
Eadie auto-lubricated rings. Woolen mills experience 
equal results on their spinning. The average user cuts 
the labor and overhead cost a good, solid 2070. — 
packages, less fly. Investigate! 


WHIT! NSVI LLE (MASS. 


SPINNING & 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West. Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Books That Will Help 


*“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission | 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 


: 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 
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“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 
75¢c. 


Published By 


You With 


Your Problems 
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**Cotton Mill Processes and 

Calculations 

By D. A. TompxrIns 

Third edition. Completely revised, An elementary text = 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- #2 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 8 

= 

‘Remedies for DyehouseTroubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. : 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which > 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 
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Raises in wages, bonuses, dividends, all added to the long depleted stock of 
textile fabrics, only serve to accentuate the demand textile mills will be called 
upon to fill. Which mills are going to show a profit:on these orders? Certainly 
not all of them. Unless your equipment has kept pace with that installed by 
the most progressive mills, your costs must suffer and your profits dwindle. 


- Whitin has already dispelled the shadow of obsolete equipment for scores 
of mills in all branches of the textile field — Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Rayon, 
‘Silk and Asbestos. Many of them devoted weeks to planning improved and 
economical yarn processing with Whitin representatives. These mills, equip- 
ped with modern Whitin machines are experiencing an upswing of their 
own — and a profit. 


We will gladly match your inquiry and your interest with facts and figures 
on Whitin performance in these mills. | 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. WHITINSVILLE, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 
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